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To Understand Our Social Dilemma READ 


‘THE TAIL THAT WAGS THE NATION 


in the November REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


AN OUR DEMOCRACY go on existing year after year while the general mental ability of the mass of our 
population sinks lower and lower? Did you know for instance that nearly one-third of the whole population 
of the state of Vermont is of a type to require some supervision? That Vermont ranks fifth on a list of nine- 
teen states that are below average in general mental ability? Donald A. Laird writes a startling and dramatic 


exposé of this real basis for the economic and political depression in this country and sounds a challenge for 


all those who would safeguard our form of government. Do not miss this amazing article or the one to follow 


it in the December issue. 


HIGHLIGHTS IN THE NOVEMBER ISSUE 


The new REVIEW OF REVIEWS is different. It 


% %& “IF I WERE PRESIDENT.” Frank Knox who 
is being widely mentioned by the Republican party 


as Presidential Timber tells what his plan of action 
would be if he were put in the White House. 
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will save you valuable time and energy. Every month 
it selects for you only the really important events that 
it is imperative for you to know. And then with ac- 
tion on every page REVIEW OF REVIEWS gives 
you the facts; clearly, tersely and above all well, so 
that you have the point quickly. 


Striking new cartoon covers. Smashing photo- 
graphic illustrations dramatize the events of the 
world. Hundreds of unusual features. All backed by 
a forty-year-old editorial policy to present you with 
a forward-looking interpretation of the important 
news and events of the world. 
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these days and saying they would like to 
have a telephone put in. 

“Often they will make an appointment 
and it’s my job to be there on the dot. The 
company is a stickler for that. More than 


97% of the appointments made with sub- 
now met at the exact time 


seribers are 
ying to do even better 


requested. We're tr 


than that. 
“Seems to me it’s somethin 


while— putting in a telephone. 
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always seem happier when I tell them they 
are connected and everything is O.K. 
y if they have been without the 
a little while. Most every- 
ing— We missed it.’ 


Especiall 
telephone for 
body says the same th 

“Well, I hope it keeps up- It means a 
lot to have a telephone in the house and 


it means a lot to us fellows who work for 


the telephone company.” 


The Bell System em ploys a total of 270,000 men 
and women. They are your friends and neigh- 
- bors. Good business for the telephone company 


is a sign of prosperity in the country. 
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'T His November number leads off (page 516) with a forecast 
of plans ahead of the sort that distinguish Survey Associates. 
With the help of the staff, the editor outlines certain trends that 
lead out from these last years of emergency into the American 
future. Put them your own way, and they would still be our frame 
of reference. We would want to get at their truth and how they are 
headed, When you turn to Survey Graphic to delve into some situ- 
ation or search out the meaning of news you are sharing in a work 
that combines the timeliness of reporting with the penetration of 
research. 

_ The call for such work, the response to it, has led us to take our 
courage in our hands. Our new format will give greater elbow 
room, and its new cover and more readable type are an overture 
to old readers and new. Incidentally, it is worth pointing out that 
the decision to use an illustration on the cover—a departure from 
the blue monotony of the past few years—is not simply a gesture 
to show that in a changing world, we change. A graphic magazine 
should have a graphic cover. The flag photograph this month was 
chosen at the time of the President’s Neutrality Proclamation. At 
that time, too, Professor Shotwell agreed to write for us his article 
(page 522) clarifying the issues in the present crisis. 

Professor of history at Columbia and director of the division of 
economics and history of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, he is editor of its 150 volume economic and social history 
of the World War and an experienced participant in treaty draft- 
ing and international relations. 


ALTON H. HAMILTON is an adventurous economist. Born 
in Tennessee, educated at Vanderbilt and the Universities of 
Texas and Michigan, he has been in turn professor of economics at 
Amherst and at the Brookings Institution, and of public law at 
Yale. Survey readers will recall his wise and witty remarks anent 
the questions studied by the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care and more recently (Survey Graphic, February 1934) his Con- 
sumers’ Interest in Price-Fixing. He has directed research in prices 
| under the jurisdiction of the federal Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
| which with other lines of federal activity on behalf of consumers 
(see page 524) are now incorporated in the Consumers’ Division 
of the new NRA. Mr. Hamilton is director of that Division, chair- 
man of the NRA Advisory Council, and the President’s adviser on 
consumer problems. 


W ITH the lynx-eyed scrutiny of figures that distinguished him 

as a certified public accountant, Stuart Chase, economist at 
large, audits at one and the same time the present economic sys- 
tem and statistics of its most formidable protagonists, the Brook- 
ings Institution. (Page 533) Even those who disagree with his 
point of view admire the deftness and logic of his books and 
articles, and envy the gusto of a man who can put as much old- 
fashioned American energy into economics as he puts into his 
tennis. When not writing, lecturing, studying Aztecs or rusticating 
in Connecticut, Mr. Chase still devotes some of his time to the 
Many organizations of which he is a member, including Labor 
Bureau, Inc. 


a of our greatest experiment in national planning comes the 

sixth of Chairman Morgan’s current chapters from his infor- 
mal log of the TVA. This month (page 529) the subject is the 
evolution of a labor policy, and of an agreement that was reached 
without strife, benevolence, or compromise. 


RICHARD B. SCANDRETT, JR., referred to by Morrow's Eng- 
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lish biographer as one whom he “loved, admired and 
trusted” gives us a picture of Dwight Morrow (page 539) from a 
somewhat different angle. As a relative and intimate friend he had 
unusual opportunities over an extended period to acquire an under- 
standing of Morrow’s attitudes, conclusions, methods and _philos- 
ophy. He is a member of the New York law firm of Scandrett, 
Tuttle & Chalaire, and during the past fifteen years has taken an 
increasingly active interest in problems involving public relations, 


and in politics, social work and education. 
SOON after the June election in which the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters won recognition from the Pullman Com- 
pany, Victor Weybright, managing editor, began to collect the 
material for his article (page 540) on the history and implications 
of America’s largest Negro labor union. As we go to press, the 
negotiations with the Pullman Company have struck a snag, and 
the services of the National Mediation Board have been invoked. 
FoR several years Eleanor Rowland Wembridge has been fishing 
out of her day’s work as Referee of the Juvenile Court, Cleve- 
land, sketches of misfit human beings, and illumining them with 


psychological insight and salty humor, to the delight of magazine 
editors and readers. On page 545 she has done it again. 
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People Like Ourselves 


FOREGAS Te FOR MOURVEY =GRAPHIC 
BY PAUL KELLOGG 


LL of us who are alive in the 1930’s are partici- 

A pants in change. The cartographers are draw- 

ing maps of a new America in terms of trunk 

motor roads, of airways and high-tension arteries. But 

how can we trace with equal realism what is happening 
to people like ourselves? 

Spread out the front page of your morning paper or 
tune in on the radio at night and you make contact 
with a time and country more exciting and- important 
to you than anything in history. But if you are not con- 
tent to keep realities at a distance, we invite you to ex- 
plore them with Survey Graphic. We offer you a scheme 
of swift, close-up work which has its roots alike in the 
city rooms of the newspapers and in the laboratories of 
the social sciences. 

There are those who only look back, resisting, forget- 
ting that change itself has been of the essence of the 
American epic. There are those who say we are living 
in a fool’s paradise, busy with stop-gap remedies and sops 
to a decaying capitalism. And there are those whose faith 
in the survival and growth of American democracy 
hangs on our elasticity in grappling with economic forces 
that have broached as never before the wealth of a new 
continent but have yet to yield security and opportunity 
for all. 

With calls to overthrow or freeze our existing order, 
with prejudices splitting right and left, with clash over 
cach new move and every old human contrivance, there 
is all the more room to plumb experience and interpret 
it, to elicit venturesomeness and generosity in our ap- 
proach to the future of the American people. 

It is beyond the competence of any magazine to cover 
the whole face of our civilization. As a “frame of ref- 
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erence” we are singling out certain living trends in the 
American process. These we shall follow through, seek- 
ing out their implications as well as the facts, and the 
basic changes that impel them or that they call for. [We 
are not setting up as oracles nor with elections a year off, 
as sponsors or opponents of the New Deal.] This fore- 
cast is an attempt to delineate these trends and their set- 
tings as a sort of chart for discovery in the months ahead. 


The Ground We Are Losing 


First, our very foothold in the New World is at 
stake—the earth the pioneers cleared and broke and 
handed on. We are told how fertile top-soil equal in 
area to the State of Pennsylvania has been washed away, 
how it took three thousand years to create three inches 
ofayered dirt which Illinois wheat fields have lost in 
three generations. (See The Choices We Face by John 
P. Ferris, September Survey Graphic.) Now comes the 
land and water planning envisioned by the National 
Resources Board and the prophecy drawn from the 
studies of the Mississippi Valley Committee that we 
have scarcely two decades in which to set going a pro- 
gram that must literally save the country—from erosion, 
floods, dust storms. (See Twenty Years of Grace by 
Morris L. Cooke, chairman, June Survey Graphic.) 


The Energy We Can Harness 


“Horse-power” is still a measure in a century when 
stables are shut and ranges plowed under. Oil wells 
and coal mines have taken their place and we have the 
revival of running waters as a prime source of power. 
Next to our soils themselves the hidden strength of 
the hills and of sunken geological strata is our chiefest 


heritage as a people. On every hand, who is to control, 
distribute, use this energy, enters into economic and po- 
litical controversy. Congress is beset with questions of 
securities, holding companies, public-private competition. 
The courts ponder how far the common sense of the 
founders in investing navigable streams with public 
interest shall be stretched in a day of great dams. Bi- 
tuminous coal fields with their misery of chronic unem- 
ployment are the stage of a renewed attempt through 
the Guffey Act to reintroduce trade controls in handling 
a greatly wasted natural resource. Under REA the 
federal government enters upon a far-flung program 
of rural electrification through which the farm may 
share with the city the advantages of light, heat, refri- 
geration and power. Such developments are shot 
through with a social significance we shall interpret in 
the year ahead, and in particular we shall continue 
Bench-Marks in the Tennessee Valley, a series of in- 
formal papers by the chairman of the TVA, telling in- 
timately of problems and performance in the water- 
shed which Daniel Boone explored, and which is today 
the seat of our largest scale experiment in combin- 
ing engineering and education for the revival of a re- 
gion. (See Building a Labor Policy by Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, page 529.) 


Population Shifts 


Sociologists are sketching new lines and whorls like 
those on a weather map. These show the course of in- 
ternal migration in the United States before and during 
the depression. The five million people who in the 
1920’s came to live in the cities, from small towns and 
country districts, made up a movement as momentous 
as the rush of settlers when the Erie Canal threw open 
the Middle West. Now, with hard times and the cave- 
in of urban payrolls, have come these back-set currents 
which are a challenge to social and industrial planning. 
It is the old story of people in search of a living. Until 
our generation there was a relatively straight road to 
the frontier for the adventurous and the hardy. Now 
weak and strong alike seem to be milling about, drawn 
and driven by forces which as individuals they can nei- 
ther understand nor control. Camps for migrants, sub- 
sistence homesteads, resettlement and colonization proj- 
ects, schemes for modernizing rural life or decentra- 
lizing industry enter into the foreground of attention. 
Back of them range those basic questions of quantity, 
quality and distribution of population to which statis- 
ticians are alive but the public only half aroused. 


Labor and Collective Bargaining 


Forget your political geography and conceive of the 
“Industrial States of America” as they might appear to 
a young generation looking for jobs. Spread out our 
major industries in such a way as to show the status of 
their workers after the manner of the Geologic Survey. 
The contour lines might indicate the ups and downs of 
livelihood as reckoned in wages. Or they might stand 
for levels of labor organization, even more a broken 
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country of hills and valleys. In a sense the NRA ex 
hibited these things in bold relief. With the collapse of 
Section 7-a, interest and tension shifted back to the in- 
dustries themselves, where hiring and firing go forward, 
and with it the struggle for an organized footing on the 
part of wage earners. There is clash over company 
unions and “bargaining agencies,’ ’ the split between old 
craft and new vertical unions, the thrust of left-wings 
The growth of pressure groups is a story in itself. Here 
are the building trades of our cities, usually strongly 
unionized, often with the upper hand in agreements 
with their employers but split in their own ranks. Here 
are the railway brotherhoods: moving over to give @ 
place to a Negro union under the new set-up in trans. 
portation (Pullman Porters on Parade by Victor Wey: 
bright, page 540—a piece of staff inquiry and interpre: 
tation). Here are the garment trades with their ad. 
vanced union-management collaboration; steel with its 
tradition of suppression; coal with its industrial union: 
ism; autos, typical of the new mass production in: 
dustries, which rely chiefly on semi-skilled and “unrec 
ognized” labor. Here is the hitherto unorganizec 
South, balking at unionization among textile worker: 
and share-croppers, with Georgia unearthing an old in 
surrection law that goes back to the days of slavery 
here the mass agriculture of the Southwest, with it: 
throw-back to the vigilantism of the Gold Rush days if 
combating efforts to organize the crop pickers. With 
all this in flux, enter the new National Labor Relation: 
Board, limited to situations affecting interstate com 
merce, whatever that may come to mean; but em 
powered to investigate charges of unfair labor practice, té 
issue cease and desist orders, to proceed in the courts te 
enforce them, and to hold elections for the purpose 0 
deciding who are the workers’ representatives. : 


Work and Employment Planning } 


The four billion dollar works program of 1935 is the 
largest undertaking of the sort in the world. The ide 
of throwing 1 in public works to take up the slack in hare 
times is not new. None the less, in scope no less thar 
scale, the exertions of the Roosevelt administration te 
create public employment have been our distinctive com 
tribution to the technique of dealing with industria 
cycles. This is true in spite of shortcomings and uneven’ 
ness of performance by the administration, the slogging 
pace of much made-work, and the hectic waste ane 
bruised spirits that have marked installation and abar 
donment at different stages. With workers on reli 
eagerly lining up for jobs, the implications of this e 
ergent experience outrange the emergency. Clearly w 
face not only an overhang of mass unemployment buy 
forces that will augment it. Such is the spread of mé 
chanization during the hard times and such are thy 
efforts made by industries to stabilize their work ano 
substitute a steady force for a mass of partially employee 
workers living on the margin of subsistence. But thi) 
may mean cutting down a payroll from 75,000 to 50,000! 
and what becomes of the other 25,000 is laid right at thy 
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niblic doorstep. Looking ahead, the establishment of a 
ederal-state system of employment services gives us a 
vase for employment planning. Old age pensions and 
shild labor laws will cut the working span and by so 
nuch ease the competition for jobs. Unemployment com- 
vensation will carry the worker over short periods of 
vorklessness. But these only define the remaining 
harge on our civilization if the chance to earn a liv- 
ag is to become universal. 


Security, Relief and Social Work 


Lloyd George has fought a war and relapsed into an 
ineasy elder statesman since the years when he drove 
hrough that group of social insurance measures which 
uccessive liberal, labor, conservative and national gov- 
raments in England have extended and fortified, and 
vhich today far outclass our social security act of 1935. 
t seems altogether likely that this history will repeat it- 
elf here; never again will we so completely let people 
lown into the old insecurity. Coming at the problem 
ecades later, spurred by a depression which found us 
efenseless by comparison, the Roosevelt administration 
as in three years set up measures of protection against 
nemployment and old age such as had been shelved 
roughout the years since the turn of the century. This 
5 Not to say they are finished work. Not only is coope- 
ative action state by state called for, and sanction by the 
Supreme Court, but the provisions—many of them in- 
dequate—need reinforcement through comparative ex- 
ferience and vigorous espousal. 
The security act offers no immediate security. Emer- 
Sency measures with that aim are again at loose ends 
the midst of the present drive to shift unemployed 
yage earners from relief lists to works progress pay- 
lls. On the one hand, the mass of projects jamming 
ne hopper at Washington are challenged as unrelated 
) the real vocational make-up of the unemployed; on 
he other hand, the whole attempt to set up short-term 
bs is discounted by those who hold to stimulating gene- 
al employment through large scale investment in public 
vorks. Even such cross purposes are less damaging than 
ne confusions between jobs and relief in which the re- 
Mipients find themselves. There is sanity in separating 
e two functions of supplying work and supplying re- 
ef, but unreality in the presumption at Washington 
Mat in this time of transition federal responsibility can 
ave off where that line is drawn, or in the wishful 
inking among burdened taxpayers that private or 
cal agencies are prepared to take over the relief load. 
Mut of the welter, the work assurance program may be 
naken down in the months ahead into something dis- 
inet, non-political, manageable; federal administration 
{ relief may revert to federal grants in aid to the states 
ased on standards and the matching principle; and, in 


ur old Elizabethan poor laws will go out on the ebb 
le of an excruciating experience. That would free vol- 
tary social agencies for their tasks, poignant and 
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pressing not only because of the human disintegration 
of these last years but because of the opportunity which 
the years ahead will afford for contributing creatively to 
the slow process of social reconstruction. 

Meanwhile the underlying issue in mass relief may 
present itself in simpler terms. How much dependency 
will the tax-paying public carry indefinitely? Or in re- 
verse: How long will the unemployed and under priv- 
ileged wait for the rest of us to set the house in order— 
so that livelihood is reasonably secure? 


Consumers 


Collectively, consumers have been the se/f-forgotten 
men and women of the country. Their lack of organ- 
ized strength was visualized in the code set-ups of the 
NRA, dominated as they were by producers and trade 
bodies. Yet consumption is the “we” aspect of econo- 
mic change—the quotient between income and prices 
which expresses much of what we get out of our bar- 
gain with life. These years ot widespread want in an 
age of surplus have become the crux of renewed attacks 
on private ownership and profit-taking; and of current 
advocacy in their stead of production set going by the 
stimulus of serving human needs. Our less philosophical 
“share the wealth” agitations may be vague as to how 
this is to be managed; but during the depression con- 
sumers cooperatives have multiplied in the rural and 
semi-rural districts. The drives for more rational dis- 
tribution of essentials are illustrated by municipal, state 
and national efforts to cut down the spread between 
what farmers get and what families pay for milk. On 
another page (The Consumers Front by Walton H. 
Hamilton, page 524) the chief of the new Federal Con- 
sumers Division interprets its fresh approach to the old 
log jam that keeps our potential plenty from ourselves. 

For nearly ten years Survey Graphic has followed as 
probably no other general magazine one field of sharp 
controversy in which the consumers stake is urgent— 
our need and use of medical services. Each year more 
experiments in both group practice and group payment 
go forward with the backing of progressive physicians 
and laymen. The five-year study of the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care is now followed by the vast 
national inventory of chronic illness and disability which 
has been entered upon by the United States Public 
Health Service with benefit of WPA funds. It will add 
to the impatient body of facts on which we can, if we 
will, base sound efforts to break down the wall of cost 
between doctor and patient. As things stand, of the 
hazards originally blocked out by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Economic Security, sickness remains for re- 
port and action. 


Homes 


Hopes ran high two years ago when the need for low 
cost housing and a pull to meet it were recognized by 
federal statute. The need was old—imbedded in expert 
findings and government (Continued on page 559) 
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Armistice Day 1935 will be more than a quiet moment of remem- 
brance. The official warning to citizens of the United States against 
traveling on ships of nations actually at war produces a nightmare 
feeling of having once before lived through this same time. These 
American etchings, which grew out of Kerr Eby’s service in France in 
the World War, step from the frame in which seventeen years had 
placed them. Suddenly they are as vivid as this week's newsreel. 
In words as graphic as his prints the artist recalls his impression of 
masses of men moving endlessly ‘‘in a semi-coma . . . and, on the 
advances, the dead singly or in windrows—always the dead youngsters, 
the period to what we were doing.’’ He pays homage to the spirit 
that motivated even the grumbling and nonchalant among these run-of- 
the-lists men: ‘There was great beauty in the last war as there is 
always beauty in human giving, but the beauty was in the giver, not 
in the thing itself. It must be remembered that all of us underneath 
had some vague idea of purging the world of an evil . . . Now we 
know that nothing came of it—much to the contrary—they died 
for less than nothing. We who are left have seen to that.’’-—F.L. K. 
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The Issue in the Crisis 


BY JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


IBERALS are al- 
ways at a disad- 
vantage in times 

of crisis. Those of us 
who cherish freedom of opinion are most of all afraid 
of yielding it under the stress of controversy. The result 
is that we find it hard to be fair and reasonable and at 
the same time to reach conclusions that definitely 
place us on one side or the other of great and compli- 
cated issues. We even have a subconscious resent- 
ment again those who insist that there are times when 
we must make up our minds as to the justice of this 
or that cause. This is especially true if the verdict 
places a responsibility upon us to take action. The 
“cult of the open mind,” as it might be termed, makes 
us perverse at times, taking the unpopular side of a 
question even if it be wrong so as to remind ourselves 
and the world of our independence of judgment. 

This perverse trend has been noticeably in evidence 
in American opinion during the earlier phases of the 
Italo-Ethiopian dispute. There were various reasons for 
it, one of which was that Britain was the leader of the 
opposition to Mussolini. There was a feeling that some- 
how or other the British might use the moral forces of 
the world to their advantage, and that doubt seemed to 
cool the enthusiasm of the American liberal for the 
moral forces themselves. The suspicion of England’s 
motives was openly stated in such assertions as those of 
Frank Simonds that the League of Nations was but a 
tool of Britain’s imperialistic policy. The implication 
was that there was little to choose between the sacro 
egoismo of the Italians and the concealed selfish inter- 
est of the British. 

Our outlook in the present crisis has also been colored 
by the controversy as to the causes of the World War. 
Those who have for the time being captured the arsenals 
of history have constantly reminded us that we were the 
innocent victims of a propaganda that carried us away 
from a safe and profitable neutrality into a belligerency 
which we should have avoided. Few liberals are aware 
of the extent to which their judgment on the present 
issue has been warped by these and similar trends. The 
appeal to history is largely beside the mark. It is not 
whether England or any other nation has pursued a 
. predatory policy in the past; it is whether that kind of 
policy can be pursued by nations now and in the future 
without our giving up the greatest experiment in the 
history of civilization—that of an attempt to rid the 
world of war as an instrument of national policy. The 
question is not whether Britain stands to gain or lose, 
but whether the world as a whole, and especially the 
processes of democracy and peace, stand to lose or gain. 
As for the interest of the United States, which is thé sub- 
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How far does the Neutrality Act carry 
the road to peace? What lies 
beyond it? Realistic answers, and proposals 


ject of our more immed: 
late concern, we car 
only deal fairly with i 
if we rid our minds of 
all these predispositions and face the present issues or 
their own terms. 

First, let us take Italy’s case. It demands its “place ir 
the sun,” a place which it believes denied to it by the 
machinations of the other powers at the end of the 
World War. Its claim for redress is, therefore, not un 
like that of Germany or Hungary. In addition, the post 
War restrictions on its emigration ‘have both increasec 
the pressure of population and cut off a large soure 
of its national income. Therefore, the waste space: 
of the earth, meaning by that the lands held by nation 
that have not fully developed their resources, must fur 
nish the additional territory and resources. 


The Italian Fallacy 


Now, judging by past history, Mussolini comes to th 
conclusion that the only way to secure this expansion i 
by the threat or use of force. On this point the Ameri 
can liberal has again been inclined to yield to Musse 
lini’s reasoning. Seldom, indeed, has sovereignty bee: 
acquired in any other way. The Treaty of Versaille 
has been ‘revised in practically all other aspects excep 
that which affects the sovereign rights of nations. Bour 
daries are the hardest things to shift. Patriotism is a: 
attribute of patria, the homeland, and has become th 
symbol of a nation’s attitude toward it. Sentiment 1 
involved, a love of the soil, a sense of things familia 
and a tie of blood or community interests with felloy 
inhabitants, all of which makes it next to impossible t 
bring about peaceful exchange of any territory that | 
worth while acquiring. This means that the demand fe 
the transfer of sovereignty over territory is the suprem 
test of the movement for international peace. And tha 
not a balancing of Britain’s past against Italy’s present, 
the issue which the world is watching in the strugg 
at Geneva. | 

We must, therefore, get a clear conception of th 
issue as a first step in the clarification of our ideas ¢ 
what the United States should do in this and simil 
crises. Now the first step in analyzing the situation 
to divide our problem into two parts. First, what is th 
gain to an expanding nation if war remains the instr 
ment of national policy which it has been in the pas 
for if Italy wins that will be the condition under whic 
nations will plan their policies in the future. To follo 
this lead we must think in terms of that politics whi 
is based upon strategy. A glimpse of this way of thin 
ing was offered by Pertinax in “This Week,” of Oct 
ber 6, the magazine published by the New York Hera 
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Tribune. In it this keenest of the European protagonists 
of militarism and reaction remarked almost casually 
that if Mussolini conquers Ethiopia—and Pertinax had 
no doubt of the outcome—he will be able to train a 
nation of warriors for service in future Italian conquest. 
The richest prize which these Italian-trained Ethiopian 
armies could win for Italy would, naturally, be the Val- 
ley of the Nile. Such a conquest as swept over ancient 
Egypt and furnished some of its great dynasties might 
very well be repeated if Ethiopia became an organized, 
military power. Then the eastern Mediterranean would 
lie between the two blades of the Italian shears. If such 
a strategy could be carried out, the dream of a revived 
Roman Empire in the Mediterranean might be realized. 
But all this guesswork about future conquests is based 
upon the idea that we are back once more in the anarchy 
of the state system of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. That means that we have as our guiding prin- 
ciple not cooperation in a League but the balance of 
power between constantly shifting factors, with a con- 
stant threat of war as the medium of adjustment. To 
hold its own in such a world, Italy would have to be 
strong not only in warriors but in its economic structure. 
It must pay the cost of maintaining armies and navies 
either by levies on its own subjects or by tribute from 
without; both of these methods of balancing the budget 
are economically unsound. The gains of conquest 
would be frittered away in ensuring their permanence. 
This was what happened to ancient Rome and to every 
other country that has pursued war as the major agent 
of its policy. 


URNING from these militaristic considerations to 

view the conquest of Ethiopia as a mere opening for 
the peaceful economic development of Italy, we come 
upon similar fallacies. First of all, the idea that Ethiopia 
can furnish an outlet for the increasing population of 
Italy fails to take into account some fundamental and 
inescapable facts. The pressure of population is not per- 
manently relieved by emigration so long as the initial 
conditions at home remain what they have been in the 
past. The greatest single migration in modern times is 
that of the millions of Chinese who went from Shan- 
tung into Manchuria. This was at its height only a few 
years ago, and yet, visitors to Shantung today do not 
find it depleted in the way which might have been ex- 
pected. The movement of population in England dur- 
ing the early Industrial Revolution did not empty the 
agricultural counties as has commonly been supposed, 
for they soon filled up again. There are many such in- 
stances available. 

So long as Italy, itself; holds the attraction which it 
does for its native-born population as well as for the for- 
eigner, it is not likely that it will be eased to any great 
extent by a migration to Ethiopia. Neither is the situ- 
ation economically sound if Ethiopia is to be made the 
granary of Rome, as the northern coast of Africa was in 
/ ancient times. Any such policy would be as bad for 
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Rome, itself, as for its colonial possessions. No nation 
can prosper on tribute. 

Enough has been said to point out the inherent falla- 
cies of Mussolini’s colonial adventure. Thoughtful stu- 
dents of these topics will go much farther than is possi- 
ble here. But what interests us in this short discussion 
is whether there is any other way to secure redress of 
Italy’s grievances than that to which Mussolini has re- 
sorted. In other words, can the League of Nations offer 
a substitute for war instead of merely suppressing it? 
If so, what should the United States do about it? 


Our Neutrality 


We have already seen that the transfer of territory 
is the hardest thing to be achieved by peaceful means. 
If that is the case, the point of immediate attack should 
be upon less stubborn material, namely, economic rela- 
tions. A beginning was made in this field in the Cove- 
nant of the League in the provisions for mandates, espe- 
cially that clause which referred to the peoples of Central 
Africa, which guaranteed “equal opportunities for the 
trade and commerce” of all members of the League. 
With this was combined a provision for safeguarding 
the rights of the natives against exploitation of the old 
colonial type. Now if such a general principle were 
extended and the guarantees of native rights were hon- 
estly applied under the joint supervision of all members 
of the League, then Abyssinia would have a better case 
than its present insistence upon that conception of 
sovereignty which it has copied from the nineteenth 
century State system of Europe. 

It would be impossible, however, to work out these 
problems in Africa without a similar reform—though in 
different terms—in the economic relations between the 
European powers at home. This brings us back to the 
fact that a state of economic war exists throughout the 
civilized world today, with walls and _ fortifications 
against even the beneficent movements of trade. We 
need a Paris Peace Pact in the realm of economics. That 
is the ultimate lesson of the present crisis; for only by 
unfreezing credits and by making available markets as 
well as raw materials can the pressure of population be 
relieved in any civilized country. 

The adjustment of the United States to the world 
problems of today can-begin with neutrality, but it can- 
not end there. The present neutrality law, although 
faulty in itself, has been so happily used by the Presi- 
dent as to show us that we can avoid other people’s wars 
while not interfering with the processes of pacification. 
American public opinion will undoubtedly strongly sup- 
port this action of the President. But the real issue is that 
which remains to be faced when the terms of peace with 
Italy come to be considered. There should be a world 
conference on the economic issues which this conflict has 
brought to the fore, and chief among these issues will be 
that of the tariff. But such a conference must not be 
permitted to take place under the conditions which made 
success impossible at the (Continued on page 558) 
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The Consumer's Front 


BY WALTON H. HAMILTON 


FAMILIAR pic- 
ture of the “con- 
sumer” repre- 


sents the housewife con- 
fronting her aproned 
grocer. It is an act 
in an endless drama of a friendly trade with the 
enemy. Her dimes and nickels are limited; she has a 
nice eye for the right loaf of bread, the proper cut of 
meat, the saladest brand of mayonnaise. In her exercise 
in selection, calculation, and permutation the genial 
grocer is ready with information and advice to help 
along the art of getting her money’s worth. It is all 
iriendly in purpose and full of the stuff which for both 
endows a prosaic act with the fullness of life. 

Yet, for all the adventure of household purchase, the 
housewife comes away with a slight feeling of defeat. 
The labels on bottle and can are grand—a tribute to the 
fine art of salesmanship—but she is a little uncertain 
about the quality. The typography of carton and box 
are a delight to the eye; but, after all, shopping is not 
primarily an aesthetic adventure. What it says about net 
and gross weight is cryptic and slightly confusing; and 
the price she has paid—although she has no certain stand- 
ards by which to measure it—seems somehow too high. 

In the endless skirmish one housewife fares better than 
another. One who keeps informed about all that goes on 
in the local markets turns an accumulating experience 
into understanding, and makes of purchase a preoccupa- 
tion and a profession, can usually obtain a little more or 
part with a little less. But the task is arduous, the gains 
are small, and—if accounting be invoked—her time and 
shrewdness turns out to have a distressingly small value. 
Even when housewives band together, and unitedly 
charge “the monstrous regiment of tradesmen,” the 
gains hardly amount to the spoils of victory. In fact as 
a return for the time, effort, and agony expended, the 
reward is quite inadequate. For the grocer is himself 
pent in by pressures from all sides, and the cheapness 
and abundance the housewife seeks he does not have it in 
his power to grant. The consumer’s front lies elsewhere. 


Petty Trade and Big Business 


The time was when the consumer’s front lay along the 
line on which the buyer met the seller. The economic 
order was a petty economy of even pettier trades. A 
great deal of the stuff used was made on the place, and 
an occasional journey to market for sugar and tobacco, 
hats and shoes, was an adventure. Even the great bulk of 
store goods were manufactured in the vicinity from ma- 
terials near at hand. The seller was often the producer; 
the buyer was the consumer; and they met at arms’ 
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The traffic jam between those who make 
goods and those who want to buy them 


sized up by the director of the new Federal 
Consumers Division of NRA at Washington 


length to pass the time 
of day, and higgle over 
the bargain. The buyer 
might lack skill in the 
mysteries of a craft, but 
the staples of the market 
places were few and simple; it was possible for him to 
know the product and the workmanship back of it. 
There was then as now the hazard that goods were 
shoddy and ill-made. But there was then, as there is not 
now, an opportunity for the buyer to confront the pro- 
duce-seller and seek of him personally a change in the 
ware and its production. The world of petty trade was its 
own world—not ours; within it the consumer lived 
close to the processes which produced things, and buyer 
met seller on terms that at least approached equality. 

All of that is gone now. The trades of old have grown 
into industries, and industries have been tangled to- 
gether in an intricate and sprawling industrial system. 
The goods that the grocer has on his shelves are many, 
the products of processes which stretch away to the ends 
of the continent—and beyond. The wholesalers from 
whom he purchased them—and the labels they bear— 
are only way stations along routes that for him are hope- 
lessly lost in obscurity. Because his exposure to the al- 
lurements of rival salesmen is the greater—he is likely 
to be even more confused than his customer by the mul- 
tiplicity of wares which the market offers. His discretion 
over price and quality is limited. It is his very humane 
endeavor to maintain the state of business health known 
as solvency. He knows his invoice costs and his expenses 
of doing business; he attempts, through a retail mark-up. 
to maintain a tidy margin between income and outgo. 
Beyond that effort the sphere of his understanding and 
influence is lost in mists of distance and complexity. — 

As a result a quiet revolution has come to confuse the 
relations of buyer and seller. The ritual of small talk 
may still preserve the fiction of personal relations be 
tween grocer and housewife. But the consumer’s only 
choice is to pay the price or leave the goods and go to 
another store, where as likely as not a superficial varia- 
tion turns out to reflect a difference in credit, delivery. 
or some other term of sale. The voice of the buyer in 
Connecticut will not carry across the continent to the 
canner of Puget Sound, however great the will on the 
one hand to protest the price or quality, or however 
genuine the desire on the other hand to know and be 
guided by the needs of the consumer. 

In sum, so long as competition endures, one merchant 
will be able to do a little better by his customer than 
another, and the enterprising buyer can turn the fine art 
of purchase to good account. But, after all the goodness 
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cheapness, and abundance which the housewife can bad- 
ger out of the individual grocer is small. The trail of 
efficiency and waste—leaving in its wake the expenses 
of production which foot up into price—runs_ back 
through all the industrial order. 

It is hard for thought to keep up with the calendar. 
But we live, not in the eighth decade of the nineteenth 
century, but in the fourth decade of the twentieth. The 
consumer’s problem is not a thing apart; it is an aspect 


of all that is industry and business; it is inseparable from 
all the affairs of government. Wherever decisions are 
being made that directly or indirectly affect the badness 
or goodness, the dearness or cheapness, the scarcity or 
abundance of goods—there lies the consumer’s front. 


Who Is the Consumer? 


A revolution always muddles problems, and a shift 
from petty trade to big business has neatly confused the 
position of the consumer. A trade unionist denies that 
there is any distinct class of consumers, and insists that, 
if the masses of men are helped along to higher wages, 
the trick is done. A public official insists that the con- 
sumer’s interest is only a vague and indefinable public 
interest called by another name. An economist protests 
that a man is a man, a creature of flesh and blood, dev- 
otee of a miscellany of virtues and vices; that he is at 
once a giver of service and a user of wares; and that the 
word “consumer” reduces a multifarious human activity 
to an abstraction. And even where the existence of the 
consumer is admitted, it is charged that his interest can- 
not be reduced to a get-at-able question. It is no more 
isolated or quantitative than is the algebraic expression 
xyz —1. The answer seems obvious. Granted that hu- 
man beings are as yet the psychologist alone knows 
what, and as such no line can be made to separate the 
users from the makers of the good things of life. None 
the less, in practice the assumption of a consumer’s inter- 
est as a distinct factor in the equation is useful, and even 
necessary. The detailed adjustments by which the eco- 
nomic orde: is kept a going concern are made industry 
by industry and between party and party. Goods are 
fabricated to be sold, and in each sale buyer and seller 
separately are definitely concerned. In the affairs of 
everyday life, it is interesting—but irrelevant—that con- 
sumers may also be producers or laborers. The point is 
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that in the production and sale of coal and shoes, rugs 
and rags, hymn books and movie tickets, the producer 
and the consumer are distinct and interested parties. In 
every industry—from the baking of bread to the sale of 
chewing gum—quality, cheapness, and abundance are 
values as rightfully entitled to protection as the standards 
of labor or the integrity of profits. If the standard of 
living of a whole people could be lifted universally and 
automatically, then the consumer’s interest might be dis- 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


taking a prescription from the Department of Agriculture. 
Seventy-five odd shapes and sizes of hampers which confused 
buyers before standardization reduced them to eight easily 
recognized containers. Grower, dealer and housewife benefit 


sipated into a vague general good. But so long as we 
carry on by detailed accommodations all along the line 
the consumer’s interest demands recognition. 

To accord it recognition is no novel thing. A concern 
for the consumer is as old as the regulation of trade. In 
the Middle Ages goods had to measure up to standards; 
inspectors sought out defective wares; and a badge of 
quality was required for entrance to the market. The 
trademark was devised to enable faulty articles to be 
traced to their makers. And all that was sold had its fair 
price—a price intended to equate the interests: of both 
producer and user. 

As the market came to be independent of the state, 
contract came to dominate the relation of buyer and 
seller. In the purchases of a sword, a surplice, or a plow 
the two were supposed to be equal in bargaining power 
and mutually concerned in the terms of the trade. As 
the ways of a free market came to be reflected in bud- 
ding economic principles, a theory of checks and bal- 
ances—consumers being balanced against producers and 
each being checked by the rivalry of his own kind—was 
written down in all the good books. But now that regu- 
lation again is proposed—by restricting man-hours in 
textiles, “controlling” the output of bituminous coal, and 
requiring a “certificate of convenience and necessity” for 
entrance into over-done industries—it threatens to dis- 
place in part the free market as the agent of buyer-seller 
adjustments. As regulation comes—in public utility, 
coal, textiles, whatnot—the interests of the consumer 
must be recognized. Under “control” he must be accord- 
ed a protection which is the equivalent of the safeguards 
in contract and competition which he is asked to give up. 

The ends are the old ends—of medieval polity, of the 
law of contract, of the competition system, of classical 
economics. But ecclesiastical authority and a free market 
are no longer adequate to the realization of these ends. 
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Quality and quantity standards established 
by the Department of Agriculture. Here's how 
the stamp goes on the meat you buy. Above, 
experts grading canned food, a service that 
is available to packer, warehouseman or 
buyer. Below, inspectors compare a crop of 
Florida potatoes with the labels on the barrels. 
Government has long set standards to guide 
producers, itself and all of us. The new Divi- 
sion brings a wider and more varied policy 
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A new program which takes account of modern condi- 
tions must be formulated for the protection of that old 
established interest and the attainment of a venerable 


ideal. 
The Matter of Ways and Means 


It is not the ends of industry but its instrumentalities 
which have changed. The points of discretion have been 
removed from the front along which the housewife 
meets the grocer and have been placed back of the line. 
Contract in which the buyer participates no longer cov- 
ers the long train of processes of production, but only 
touches the ultimate sale. The conditions under which 
cloths are woven, oranges grown, and whiskey distilled 
are no longer under a joint producer-consumer control. 
It is only by indirection—contract touching off contract 
like a collapsing row of dominoes—that the wants of the 
buyer are reflected back, from retailer to producer of 
raw material, along the bewildering channels of com- 
merce. And such an attenuated venture in stimulus and 
response is beset by barriers and hazards. For the most 
part the factors which make for or against goodness and 
value have escaped the terms of the bargain. The con- 
sumer must find a supplement to—or a substitute for— 
the direct action of the market place. 

It is, of course, impossible to list here all the fronts 
upon which the consumer is forced to fight. A mere 
catalog would fill a column, and they run from the cor- 

“ner grocery—where the quid-pro-quo of goods and cash 
is concretely evident—to the United States Supreme 
Court where a statute regulating the weight of loaves of 
bread may be put on trial for its constitutionality. Nor 
can a single comprehensive program be formulated for 
safeguarding the interest of the consumer. There is 
something to be done everywhere decisions are made 
which affect the character of the stream of wealth. And 
in the whirl of a world of change, there is no end to the 
doing; as industry becomes more efficient and the stand- 


Courtesy Bureau of Standards 


Uncle Sam, shrewd buyer, sets rigid specifications. In the 
Bureau of Standards this pendulum hammer breaks sample dishes 
submitted by makers who wish to secure a government contract 
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UNCLE SAM AND THE CONSUMER 


What determines the prices of milk, gasoline, ice, dresses, 
automobiles? Would consumers’ cooperatives help people 
to buy more goods and producers to sell more? Would it be 
wise to enforce the anti-trust laws more strictly—or to relax 
them? What about governmental ‘‘measuring rods” of fair 
prices, as in the production of power by the TVA? 


All these and dozens of other questions bristle in the plans 
of the Consumers’ Division of the new NRA, whose outlook 
is outlined in these pages by its director, Walton H. Hamilton. 
Study, education and advice is the triple aim of this new 
federal agency, established by executive order on July 30, 
1935, at the expiration of the codes. It consolidates work 
formerly carried on by the Consumers’ Advisory Board of the 
old NRA, the Consumers’ Division of the National Emergency 
Council and the Cabinet Committee on Price Policy. It super- 
vises the two hundred county consumers’ councils already in 
existence and encourages nation-wide organization along this 
line to gather facts and educate consumers. Its charge by the 
President is the broad order ‘‘to stimulate interest in the 


problems of the consumer, to review public policy insofar as 
it relates to the consumer, and in general to suggest ways and 
means to promote larger and more economical production of 
useful goods and facilitate the maintenance and betterment of 
the American standard of living.”” 


While a baker’s dozen of the older federal bureaus and 
commissions do something in the course of their appointed 
duties to the end that the consumer—which means all of us— 
shall get his money's worth, there now are two federal agencies 
primarily concerned with his problems. The other is the Con- 
sumer'’s Counsel of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, which will continue its valuable work in gathering and 
broadcasting facts on the prices of foods and materials and 
advice on wise buying in the interest of consumers in general 
and of farmers. In addition, consumers have a new stake in 
one special field through the provision of the Guffey Coal 
Act which gives them a representative appointed by the 
President with power to subpoena witnesses, the books of 
industries operating under the Act and any information at the 
disposal of the Coal Administration itself. 


ard of life is enriched, there is no cessation to the strug- 
gle, but only a change of the point at which it is carried 
on, a shifting of the field of battle. Yet even if tactics 
must vary and plans must change, the rudiments of the 
campaign are clear enough. 

First, and essential to all else, there must be knowledge 
of the world of industry. If a process is to be quickened, 
we must know where it lags; if efficiency is to be pro- 
moted, the wastes must be spied out; if industries are to 
become articulate, the factors of conglomeration must be 
specified. 

An inquiry should be made of the place of essential 
commodities—such as coal, milk, ice, gasoline, shoes, and 
movies—in the American standard of living. The techni- 
cal experts can determine how much of soap and salt, 
automobiles and bath fixtures, razor blades and face 
cream the public should consume. A survey can be 
made to reveal the amounts of each of these commodi- 
ties which now reach the American Everyman. But such 
questions are hedged about with “relatives’—if more 
cheese is used less milk is needed. They are beset with 
peradventures—foods do not fall into easy categories. But 
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even if statistics cannot rise to truth, they are blessed 
with the pragmatic virtue of approximations. And for 
all their “deceptive certitude of certainty” they can point 
—in terms of concrete wants and specific commodities— 
to a great dearth that must be overcome if there is to be 
a truly American standard of living. 


UCH work is a mere beginning. It doesn’t answer 
questions, or state them adequately. It simply sets 
the stage for another and more pertinent inquiry. If 
sugar or medicine or swimming is not as widely used as 
it ought to be, what is the reason? What are the barriers 
which hold back a flow of goods of sufficing quality at 
prices which the people can afford to pay? Is it because 
some ingredient that goes into its fabrication is limited 
in quantity? Or is it because the technique of production 
is backward; and if so, what seems to be responsible for 
the arrested state of the industrial arts? Or is the busi- 
ness organization of the industry loose and inarticulate? 
Or the personnel sluggish and inefficient? Or is the 
waste in too much competition, in customs of the trade 
inhibiting progress, in an extravagant capital structure 
that refuses to be liquidated? May there be waste, lack 
of economy, or needless duplication in the merchandising 
processes which stretch away from factory to retailer? 
May the consumer himself be to blame in requiring 
costly services, in demanding extravagant modes of 
shipping, in failing to pay for what he buys, in the prac- 
tice of an irresponsible art of purchase? Or may the root 
of the matter lie in some established institution? May a 
patent arrest rather than promote, the discovery of useful 
knowledge? May the ways of trade be so encased in 
custom that there is a taboo upon improvements? May 
an industry be in a state of disorder which makes im- 
provement from within virtually impossible? May the 
sources of the supply of investment funds be shut off 
from operators hobbled by obsolete equipment? It is evi- 
dent that: such a catalog of questions can be made as 
short or as long as you like it. And the reader is invited 
to trim, to expand, and to improve to his heart’s content. 
Industries are not alike; and one does not have to 
venture far into the miscellany of industrial order and 
disorder to discover how variable these patterns are. 
Each presents its own degree of efficiency, its own dis- 
tinctive obstacles to the easy flow of the ware. The tech- 
nical processes of automobile manufacture and of the 
building trades are so diverse as to seem to belong to 
different centuries. In railroads the advance of technol- 
ogy has been a series of arrested jumps; in streamlined 
trains it has just been resumed after a trio of sterile 
decades; in the generation and application of electricity 
it-has been an uninterrupted march. In textiles the mar- 
ket refuses to take what the mills can offer; yet a method 
of merchandising which piles up retail price to three or 
four times mill cost can hardly be the best which human 
ingenuity can devise. An elimination of waste ought to 
break down dams which hold from the market goods 
for which there is a potential demand. In cigarettes an 
improved process of production has enabled the federal 
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government to levy a large tax with little additional 
burden upon the consumer; in coffins, a policy of “up- 
ward merchandizing” had added to the sting of death 
a huge pecuniary hazard. In gasoline a riotous competi- 
tion for trade has brought price tumbling down; in 


milk a price-fixing mechanism, from which the consum-_ 


er is excluded, has kept it up. In the most diverse ways 
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factors such as these, varying widely from industry to 


industry, hold the key to quality and abundance. 
Inquiries such as these constitute a venture in indus- 


trial diagnosis. In medicine the time was when some 


highly touted nostrum could cure all the ills of suffering 


mankind; but eventually the art of the practitioner got 
down to particular symptoms and specific diseases. In_ 


public policy economic panaceas and industrial cure-alls 


are still not unknown; schemes are now abroad in the 


land any one of which, it is argued, will get us out of 


the depression, increase the purchasing power of the 


masses, shower us with more goods of better quality, 


and bless the nation with plenty. But at last, as in medi-_ 
cine, we are beginning to get down to the concretions of 


particular cases. Order and disorder, like the virtues and 
vices of housemaids, sit upon different industries after 
quite different patterns. In coal there is a contract mar- 
ket; in citrus fruits an auction market. Cotton is pro- 
duced for sale, and cotton-seed and its myriad deriva- 
tives appear as by-products. Lumber and textiles are 
alike over-done industries; yet the lines of competitive 
disorder which sprawl through wood and forest, bear 


little resemblance to the rivalries of urban shirtmakers. * 


GAIN and again, it must be set down with detail 

that one industry is not like another. The greatest 

of all error is the assumption of a simplicity in industrial 

phenomena which does not exist. If a drive is to be made 

in the cause of plenty, the specific sources of waste, dis- 
order, and lack of direction must be laid bare. 

But in the cause of the consumer, inquiry for inquiry’s 


sake is futile. A venture into objective and unpurposive 


research is a luxury the movement cannot afford. Every 
study which is done must meet the most exacting re- 
quirements of impartiality, fidelity to fact, and intellec- 
tual integrity. But subjects must be chosen. for study in 
terms of potential usefulness, and the results of investi- 
gation must be turned to public account. So the program 
of study is a part of a larger venture; its purpose is to 
supply knowledge and understanding. Its real value lies 
in what can be made of it. 

A way to turn such knowledge to account is the main- 
tenance of a consumers’ advisory service to the govern- 
ment. It is not its task to tell Congress, the administrative 
departments, or the medley of boards and commis- 
sions what to do. Nor does its task involve bringing 
pressure upon the officials of state who are charged with 
discretion in mighty matters. Rather it is to analyze pro- 
posals, to parade figures and facts, to reveal the probable 
effect of changes in public policy upon “the production 
of useful goods and services” and upon “the betterment 
of the American standard of (Continued on page 565) 
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Bench-Marks in the Tennessee Valley 


VI. BUILDING A LABOR POLICY 
BY ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


WO and a half years jafter its organiza- 
tion the Tennessee Valley Authority is employing 

17,000 persons. Three large dams are under con- 
_ struction on the Tennessee River and its tributaries (two 
of them are nearly completed), and Congress has author- 
ized construction of three more. In addition there are the 
TVA electrical and fertilizer programs. Taken altogether, 
the six dams and other construction work, in the number 
of men employed and in the amount of planning and 
supervision required, make up a job about three times 
that of Boulder Dam, and constitute one of the largest 
construction projects ever undertaken by the national 
| government. 

Many people look upon the TVA as a sort of Utopia, 
where a novel social order is in the making. Some are 
_ greatly disturbed by this prospect; others are greatly 
pleased. Both fears and hopes may be disappointed, for 
the TVA has been given no blanket power or authority. 
| Its activities are confined to quite limited fields, and it is 
doing almost nothing that our government has not done 
_ before, sometime or somewhere. The principal changes 
it may bring about or encourage probably will be chiefly 
_ due, not to strange new things which are undertaken, 
but to the spirit and attitudes which pervade the day’s 
work. This is true of the TVA policy in relation to labor. 

From the outset we have kept in mind that the build- 
ing of dams for navigation, flood control, and the genera- 
tion of cheap electricity is only a means to an end—better 
living, not for a few but for the people in general. In 
improving living conditions it is not necessary to wait 
for cheap electricity, for flood control, or for better trans- 
portation; we can begin right where we are in our man- 
ner of doing the day’s work. We can make sure that these 
17,000 employes have fair wages, good working condi- 
tions and reasonable hours, and living conditions and 
training which will make better citizens, better able to 
take care of themselves when the dams are completed. 
The influence of the TVA labor policy will tend to 
spread over the entire region, to the communities from 
which the workmen came and to which they will return, 
and even to other parts of the country from which part 
of the working force on construction has been drawn. 

From the beginning the Authority has assumed 
a definite responsibility towards its labor force. All 
labor was selected by examination—even the un- 
skilled. To recruit workers for Norris Dam we 
chose half a dozen common-sense men and had 
them go over the region, county by county, asking 
who were the potential leaders, who were able, 
young, ambitious, and of good moral character. 

These six men brought back thousands of names. 
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Then we extended general notice in addition, and gave 
examinations to about 38,000 young men. It was an 
examination fitted not just to well-schooled persons, but 
fitted to those in the habit of working both with head 
and hands. We rated these and for our working staff at 
Norris picked out the cream of those young men and 
put them to work. A careful survey of results has demon- 
strated that the methods of selection are practical and 
effective. 

To spread employment, although the TVA was not 
created for unemployment relief, a working day of five 
and one-half or six hours was adopted, with four shifts 
a day. For the workers’ leisure time we provided training 
courses designed not only to make the men more efh- 
cient on the job but to fit them for more useful and satis- 
factory places in their own communities. 

There is opportunity for the men to learn drafting, 
engineering, foremanship, forest management, carpen- 
ter’s and mechanic’s arithmetic, labor management, stock 
breeding, dairy work, accounting, repair work, farm 
management, English, history, science, and other sub- 
jects. The training is voluntary, and is carried on in 
cooperation with existing community and state agencies. 


Pees of housing our workers in shacks, for the 
Norris Dam there was constructed a modern attrac- 
tive village of 350 homes. The houses are small but well 
planned. They are laboratories for home management, 
for house design and furnishing, and may have a far 
reaching influence on home building in this region. For 
the women who occupy these houses there are voluntary 
training courses in home management. 

Wages are higher than those prevailing in this region. 
Skilled labor is paid $1.00 an hour, semi-skilled 55 cents, 
and unskilled 45 cents. The South has been an area of 
low wages. TVA wages average about 50 percent higher 
than were paid by private utility companies in dam con- 
struction in this region during the “good” times of 1920 
to 1930. 

TVA workmen have come to believe that in general 
their rights are respected; that misunderstandings will 
have a fair hearing; and that the relations of labor and 
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Labor's new charter in the Tennessee Valley 
is neither treaty nor compromise, but a co- 
operative compact. How it was evolved is here 
described in another chapter from the “log’’ of 


the TVA, written for us by Chairman Morgan 
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“All workers are selected by examination—even the unskilled—and employes 
are placed in such tasks as fall within the limits of their physical powers’’ 


management are not those of natural enemies, but those 
of men cooperating together for a common purpose—to 
better the living conditions of everyone in this region. In 
my twenty-five years’ experience on construction jobs, I 
have never seen a better spirit among the workmen. On 
the Norris Dam, one of the largest dams in the country, 
we are six months ahead of schedule. Costs have been 
unusually low. We have not had the expense of a heavy 
turnover. There has been little soldiering on the job. In 
general, good labor conditions have not been an added 
burden to the American taxpayer. 

Some of the highly skilled TVA supervisors and some 
of the workmen, too, have come from jobs where labor 
and management were separate and in conflict; where 
labor was ruled autocratically by a “benevolent” man- 
agement; where low wages went with long hours, and 
gain by labor in improving working conditions usually 
required a long contest with the management. The rela- 
tions between workers and their supervisors on the job, 
between a gang and its foreman, were apt to be deter- 
mined by the particular background from which those 
supervisors and laborers had come to the TVA. In spite 
of the official attitude of the TVA there was a tendency 
for local groups to develop separate and widely differing 
policies. 

About seventeen years ago under similar cir- 
cumstances the writer had developed a unified labor 


policy on a project which covered a wide range 
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of territory and many kinds of work 
With the beginning of TVA dan 
construction the Board of Director 
put into his hands authority for set 
ting wage scales, hours of labor, anc 
for helping evolve a labor policy 
The entire Board has vigorously sup 
ported good labor conditions. Fo 
more than a year a TVA labor police 
has been in process of development 
through the cooperative effort o 
construction superintendents, labo 
relations men, union labor repre 
sentatives, and the personnel staff o: 
the Authority, until finally a cod 
was adopted by the Board of Direc 
tors and put into effect. 


This TVA Employe Relationshig 
Policy enables every workman 
skilled or unskilled, to know both 
his rights and his responsibilities, anc 
does not leave him dependent on the 
chance opinion of fellow workman 
foreman or superintendent. It in- 
structs every supervisor of labor, re- 
gardless of the background from 
which he came to the TVA, that 
these rights of labor must be recog: 
nized, and also that loyalty and hon- 
est work are required. It defines for 
both the employe and the supervisor 
rights and responsibilities that neither should evade. 

Quite generally in private enterprise, policies governing 
industrial relations have been the result of long, hard 
fights on the part of labor to gain better hours, wages, 
and working conditions, and of management to achieve 
high quality workmanship, steady output and economi- 
cal production. Such policies often originate in the form 
of compromise agreements with neither management 
nor labor completely satisfied. Often both give in more 
or less grudgingly, as a necessary but unpleasant alterna- 
tive to the waste of continued strife. There may still be a 
conflict, even after the policy has been accepted. 


Conference and Understanding 


The TVA Employe Relationship Policy is not the 
result of a fight. Conferences of employes or their repre- 
sentatives and of members of the management staff were 
held throughout the Authority. Suggestions and criti- 
cisms were encouraged. Several preliminary drafts were 
studied and criticized by the Board of Directors, by va- 
rious classes of employes, and by William Leiserson, then 
chairman of the National Labor Relations Board. Then 
a final series of conferences were held. Drafts of the pol- 
icy were made available to all employes, who were noti- 
fied of the meetings and invited to attend. Otto S. Beyer, 
director of labor relations for the Coordinator of Trans- 
portation in Washington, presided at the conferences, 
which lasted a week. National officers or representatives 
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“The relations of men on the job and the management are those of men cooperating together for a common purpose” 


of a number of organized crafts having members em- 
ployed by the Authority attended, including the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Jobbers, International Association of Machinists, 
International Union of Operating Engineers, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Boilermakers 
Union, American Federation of Government Employes, 
and several others. A final draft of policy was drawn up 
as a result of these conferences, and submitted to the 
Board which then held a hearing of its own, inviting the 
chosen representative of the employes, the representative 
of the management staff, and the members of the com- 
mittee which drew up the statement of policy from the 
conferences. The Policy as finally adopted by the Board 
met the unanimous approval of these representatives. 
The important point is that every employe, regardless of 
position, was given a chance to help in drafting the pol- 
icy. It is not primarily a compromise, not the result of a 
bitter fight; it was not handed out paternalistically by 
the management; it is the result of collective conference 
and understanding. 

As to the specific provisions of the Policy, the right of 
employes to organize freely and to designate representa- 
tives of their own choosing is recognized. There is to be 
no restraint, interferencé, or coercion on the part of the 
management and supervisory staff in the exercise of this 
right, and no employe is to be forced to join or refrain 
from joining an organization or association of employes 
as a condition of his employment. This only conforms to 

_ present day national policy. It is definitely provided that 
there is to be no discrimination against representatives of 
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employes, and that there is to be no discrimination 
against an employe because of membership or nonmem- 
bership in any organization or association of employes. 
As a further development of the Policy, it is expected that 
joint conferences between the authorized representatives 
of the supervised employes and the supervisory and man- 
agement staff will be established for the purpose of 
systematic employe-management cooperation. These con- 
ferences will perhaps consider such things as the elimina- 
tion of waste in construction and production; conserva- 
tion of materials, supplies and energy; improvement in 
quality of workmanship and services; promotion of edu- 
cation and training; the correction of conditions making 
for grievances and misunderstandings; encouragement 
of courtesy in the relation of employes with the public; 
safe-guarding health; prevention of hazards to life and 
property; betterment of employment conditions; strength- 
ening the morale of the force as a whole. 


New Doors Open to Labor 


Through such conferences a real opportunity is offered 
to labor. Can it threw off the dead hand of the past and 
accept the responsibilities that come with an invitation 
to participate in positive ways in a large undertaking 
such as the Tennessee Valley Authority? Labor has 
shown great capacities, but the expérience of the past has 
largely been a fight for the right to exist. It will take a 
conscious effort on labor’s part to follow these new lines 
of endeavor. 

In this connection, a prominent national labor leader 
made the statement that not more than about ten percent 
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President made to me when he mentioned the Tennesse 
Valley Authority was, “Remember, there is no politicsn 
this,” and he has supported that attitude through ad 
through. Only as we can demonstrate that public adm- 
istration can be free from the spoils system, are we sic 
in undertaking public ownership and operation. 


Public, Not Private, Profit 

Channels are provided by the TVA policy for airip 

grievances. If a workman or his representative canot 

settle his grievance by going first to his foreman or supr- 

visor, he or his representative may carry the dispute ) 

the chief supervisory officer concerned and from thereo 
office of the Personnel Division which i 
cludes a Labor Relation Section. In the beginning 
ile the policy was being developed, the e 

ployes and their representatives could take up the grir- 
ances and suggestions directly with the Personnel ! 
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The primary purpose of the policy is to develop 
attitude toward life. In contrast to the doctrine of ex 
for himself with the mass of men relatively helpks 
pawns in a big g game, it stands for a spirit or social 
sponsibility, of mutual regard, a spirit of trustworthinis. 
We have followed the principle that every employ 
actually engaged in helping the government in businis. 
The government is going to succeed in business onlyt 
each man works loyally and well, realizing that pubt, 

private interests profit by his work. Thus, we are'e 
bisa 1g an electric power (Continued on page ») 
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Saving and Spending 


BY STUART CHASE 


} TZ Brookings In- 
tution in Wash- 


igton was found- 
© ed bya-business man, 
and hea name for bemg 
a sobs: respectable or- 
ganizaon devoted to 


> econonc research. It has 2 name for devotion to the 


instituonal arrangements loosely styled capitalism. 
Fromime to time it looks up from its adding machines 
and learithmic curves long enough to hurl a treatise, 
most ucomplimentary to the New Deal, in the general 
directinrof the White House. But deep in the bowels 
of thedstitution, a study has been im process for some 
years caling with fundamental defects in the operation 
of theeconomic system. Why has the system so disas- 
trouslyammed? With the profit motive in full control, 
why hsthe industrial machine been limping along at 
only afraction of its possible capacity? “No national 
questioncan possibly be so important as that of ascer- 
tainingwhat are the factors in our present economic 
systemwhich tend to retard rather than to accelerate 
the mech of our industrial progress.” 

Threevolumes of the study have been issued during 
the pastyear and a half; the fourth and final volume 
lies beireme.* The series runs: 

Aterica’s Capacity to Produce 
Arerica’s Capacity to Consume 
TkFormation of Capital (a little masterpiece!) 
Insme and Economic Progress 

TheStst volume, I confess, irritated me profoundly, 
but foreasons which have no bearing on the develop- 
_ ment othe Institution’s main thesis. The last volume, as 
we shiillpresently see, leaves a great deal unsaid that 
ought tcbe said, and ends on a pathetically weak note. 
But thecentral theme, the diagnosis of modern capital- 
ism’s icreasing failure to distribute an adequate stand- 
ard ofiving despite the vast gains of technology, is a 
clear heded, objective, and exceedingly important piece 
of reserch. It merits our undivided attention. To say 
that it-ontains dynamite is perhaps a bit strong, but 
certainl it contains a wholesome charge of black powder. 


‘The Brookings Diagnosis 


I proose to tell you in my own words what the 
Brookins Institution has discovered, not so much for 
your issuction as for my own. I want to get the move- 
ment othis symphony clearly in my head. I want to be 
able tail Tom, Dick or Harry precisely why he is out 
of a jovor shivering about the ultimate validity of his 


* This artie is based on Income and Economic Progress, by Harold G, 
Moulion. The Brookings Institution, (but hardly a book review), 
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Un the hills march the Brookings economists 
—production, consumption, capital, income, 
in their four-volume analysis of American 
capacity and progress; and then, as Mr. 
Chase sees it—they march down again 


investments, and I want 
to say that if he does not 
believe my story, he may 
check x with the unpec- 
cable Brookings Institu- 
tion of Washington. 

The extcaordimary in- 
eputude of the prevailing profit system for sacintcining 
the decencies of life is first made plain wich certain ar- 
resting figures. Note the word prevailing. The Brook- 
ings Institution is not out to destroy profits, but & is 
apparently out for a different type of profit system. From 
1929 to 1932, consumers’ goods fell off 23 percent, capital 
goods 50 percent, house construction 80 percent. The loss 
in dollars of income to individuals in the four years 1900 
to 1933 was no less than 140 billions. Workers suffered 
an income loss of 43 percent, small business men a loss 
of 41 percent, property owners a loss of 40 percent. Even 
in boom years, the system works badly. Its operation 
averaged only 66 percent of capacity for the 14 years 
from 1922 to 1935. 

The source of the difhculty does not lie in physical 
factors. A carefully prepared inventory of raw materials, 
labor, transport, marketing facilities, crops, factory ca- 
pacity, indicates that all are in place, and capable of far 
better performance. Nor is there a scarcity of money and 
credit as such. Banks stand ready to manufacture credit— 
or check money—in large quantities. “The great problem of 
American business men is not how to produce more, but 
how to sell what they have already produced.” (This is 
perhaps not literally true; the last clause should read, “to 
sell what they are quite capable of producing.”) 

Meanwhile the nation’s capacity to consume shows an 
aching void. In the peak year of 1929, 19 million families, 
or 71 percent of all, had an income of $2500 a year or 
less. Six million families sought to make ends meet on 
$1,000 a year or less. To give every family in the nation 
a standard of living defined as “reasonable” by the Bur- 
eau of Home Economics, would have required, in 1929, 
no less than a 75 percent increase in the production of 
consumers’ goods and services. A vast unfilled demand 
existed. Yet business men were unable to keep their 
factories and equipment fully employed. 

Why? Many of us can givea reason, but few of us can back 
it up with the quantitative data presented in this analysis, 

The failure of consumptive demand to equal in magnitude 
the volume of goods that might have been produced is 
attributable . . . to the fact that a substantial portion of the 
income was not expended for consumption goods but was 
diverted to savings channels, where much of it failed to be 
used productively. 


As a people, we have no more to spend than the dol- 
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lars which are first given to us by economic agents. These 
agents include all business concerns, governments and 
other employers. The dollars come to us in the form of 
wages, salaries, interest payments, pensions, dividends, 
royalties, and so on. Their total constitutes the outgo of 
the economic complex—the costs of all production, in- 
cluding services, plus the return the producing and dis- 
tributing agents allow to themselves. To us as individuals 
they constitute dollar income. If we as a people do not 
spend all the income we have received, outgo will not be 
covered; the system as a whole will go out of balance 
to the extent of the dollars withdrawn and saved. If the 
savings are actually hoarded in socks, mattresses and 
safety deposit boxes, the unbalance becomes painfully 
evident. But if the savings are promptly reinvested, and 
so distributed in wages and salaries to workers produc- 
ing new capital goods, a comparative balance is main- 
tained. The critical question is the disposition of savings; 
are they put to work or are they not? 
The Brookings Institution phrases it thus: 

The inadequacy of consumptive demand is not, as some 
writers have argued, attributable to the alleged fact that the 


market prices of commodities necessarily exceed the sums 
disbursed in connection with their production. The truth is 
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The picture charts on this and the opposite 
page are from Rich Man, Poor Man, by Ryllis 
Alexander Goslin and Omar Pancoast Goslin 
(Harper, $1) and are based upon the figures 
in the Brookings Institution study, America’s 
Capacity to Consume. They are here reproduced 
through the courtesy of the publishers, the 
authors, and the editorial committee of the 
People’s League for Economic Security of 
which Stuart Chase is an advisory member 


that there is an identity between the market 
price of a commodity and the sums received by 
those who have engaged in its production. If 
$100 is paid for a commodity, $100 is received 
by the seller, and any difference accruing to 
him over and above the disbursements to others 
for materials, interest, wages, etc., is profit. 
Since profits are also available for expenditure, 
they must obviously be included in the picture; 
and when included, selling prices and the in- 
come of producers necessarily must be equal. 
In brief, income must equal outgo, if the 
system is to maintain equilibrium. Hoarding 
or its equivalent will wreck any money ex- 
change system, even as a shortage of lubri- 
cating oil will wreck a motor. 

Savings, according to Dr. Moulton, were 
large during the New Era, and tended pro- 
gressively to increase. The distribution of 
income was such that vast sums went to 
the rich who were totally unable to spend 
their dollars and so perforce saved them. 
Of the 15 billions of savings in 1929, 13 bil- 
lions accrued to 10 percent of the popula- 
tion. Sixty thousand families at the top 


saved as much as 25 million families at the bottom. Fam- 
ilies with incomes of $10,000 and over per year con- 
tributed two thirds of the whole savings fund. So the 
Brookings Institution lays down a law: 


The greater the number of persons in the high income 
groups, the larger the percentage of the aggregate national 
income that will be set aside for investment purposes. 


There was a progressive increase of such persons from 
1900 to 1929. 

Now this situation, says Brookings, has never bothered 
the orthodox economists. They have argued that if in- 
come were not spent directly for consumers’ goods, it 
would be reinvested and spent for new factories and 
other capital goods, and so all returned to the economic 
stream. Savings automatically became new equipment, 
and the new equipment made for more wealth. Far from 
being a danger, savings were a moral obligation; thrifty 
persons were good persons. It was assumed that enter- 
prisers would always enlarge their facilities to the full 
extent of the funds available, and that such extensions 
in no wise depended upon consumptive demand. The 
demand for consumers’ goods, and the investment of 
savings in new capital goods were held by the orthodox 
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to be independent variables. Plants would be built even 
if consumer demand were declining. 

Nonsense! says the Brookings Institution, and proceeds 
to prove its case. The statistical record shows that new 
plants are constructed only when consumer demand is 
moving briskly forward. The two curves are not inde- 
pendent variables as the orthodox economists have held, 
but firmly linked together. How is it possible to finance 
simultaneously an increase in the cutput of consumers’ 
and capital goods? By manufacturing credit. The banks 
create check money and lend it to enterprisers for both 
fixed and working capital—for motor car factories and 
for motor car production. Bank credit makes it possible 
to spend more, save more, reinvest more. This dynamic 
factor of check money, created literally out of hope and 
expectation, renders futile any attempt to understand the 
functioning of the system in static terms. 

New capital goods, then, are dependent on the call for 
consumers’ goods.’ They expand or contract together. But 
new capital goods have no direct relation to the volume 
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of savings. From 1922 to 1929, savings showed a rapid 
increase year by year, but plant investment remained 
practically at par. By 1929, of total savings of 15 billions, 
only five billions were invested in new physical equip- 
ment. This is a situation to confound the orthodox; ten 
billion dollars gone astray. 

Where did they go? The Brookings Institution hunts 
the wayward dollars down. The great excess of savings 
- over tangible investment in the New Era went into for- 
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eign loans, into land speculation and into the stock 
market for the sheer purpose of bidding up prices. Dur- 
ing the depression, the excess—yes, there has been one— 
has been physically hoarded at times, has remained stag- 
nant in bank deposits to a degree, and has been loaned 
to the government to finance relief expenditures. None 
of these enumerated dispositions of savings has resulted 
in new capital goods. Debts have been run up, but not 
factories and skyscrapers. 

The discomfiture of the learned faculty is understand- 
able, observes Dr. Moulton, because the whole phe- 
nomenon is so new. During the 19th century, indeed up 
to the war, savings were invested in plant, and the new 
check money created by the banks went largely into 
plant. But in the last 20 years, because of the concentra- 
tion of national income in the higher brackets, the bal- 
ance has shifted. We have had a chronic surplus of 
money to invest above the demand for tangible invest- 
ment. Brookings devotes the whole first volume of its 
study to the proof—and a very cautious and conservative 
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proof it is—that in practically every line of activity, plant 
capacity was well in excess of market demand. If you 
have a surplus of productive capacity—and the exact per- 
centage need not concern us here—why invest your sav- 
ings in more plants? Why indeed? Business men did not 
want the money, as their overhead burden was already 
formidable enough, and so excess savings went to Peru, 
Germany and China, or into the Florida land boom, or 
into Radio Common and Middle West Utilities. 
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Our capacity to produce consumer goods has been chron- 
ically in excess of the amount which consumers are able, or 
willing, to take off the markets; and this situation is at- 
tributable to the increasing proportion of the total income 
which is diverted to savings channels. The result is a chronic 
inability—despite such devices as high pressure salesman- 
ship, instalment credits, and loans to facilitate foreign pur- 
chases—to find market outlets adequate to absorb our full 
productive capacity. 


If savings under modern financial methods do not 
return to the economic stream through new investment, 
they must, in effect, be hoarded, sterilized. No amount 
of speculation in land or stocks helps the situation in the 
long run. If income is depleted by dead savings, it cannot 
balance outgo. The system as a whole is forced to operate 
at a deficit, which can only mean permanent depression, 
if not progressive degeneration, so long as the gap re- 
mains unclosed. If the nation’s goods cost a dollar, and 
citizens can spend only 90 cents, something is going to 
crack. Something has cracked. It may be objected that 
if the rich spent all their interest, dividends, rents and 
royalties for consumers’ goods, balance would be re- 
stored. It would. But the rich, one fears, would choke to 
death in the attempt. In 1929, according to Virgil Jordan, 
the 500 odd families with incomes of over a million spent 
as a group only $87,000,000—leaving more than a billion 
of their combined income for savings and investment. 


The Root of Our Troubles 


The above in broad outline is the diagnosis of the 
Brookings Institution. I have sought to brief it faithfully. 
If I have not succeeded I shall be glad to stand corrected. 
In summary: “Our diagnosis of the economic system has 
revealed that the way in which the income resulting 
from the nation’s productive activities is divided among 
the various groups which comprise society, lies at the 
root of our difficulties. Inadequate buying power among 
the masses of the people appears to be fundamentally re- 
sponsible for the persistent failure to call forth our pro- 
ductive powers. It has been shown, also, that the stand- 
ards of living desired for the American people as a whole 
can be attained only if we can somehow greatly increase 
the national output of goods and services. Our problem 
is to determine whether the flow of the income stream .. . 
can be so modified as to expand progressively the effec- 
tive demand for goods.” 

Keep your eye steadily on that phrase: “whether the 
flow of the income stream can be so modified” . . . wheth- 
er excess savings can be diverted into spendings. 

The black powder is readily discovered. If Brookings 
is right, we have no need for capital and capitalists on 
the scale in which they now cumber the ground. Of the 
15 billions which capitalists (large and small, but mostly 
large) had to reinvest in 1929, only five billions could be 
put to work. The balance drained into sterile speculation, 
further to upset the system when the crash came. If the 
government wants to soak the rich to the full extent of 
their unproductive savings, nothing but good can come 
of it, provided the taxes so collected are transformed into 
active purchasing power. No worker, no farmer, no pro- 
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ductive business man can do aught but benefit by the 
transfer. We require only that amount of capital which 
the demand for consumers’ goods dictates. 

Powder enough here to blow up some cherished insti- 
tutions. But the Brookings Institution never draws this 
detonating conclusion. 

Having embarked on personal observations, I propose 
to continue. This is Chase talking, not Brookings. Why 
have savings gained relatively to total national income in 
recent years? Because compound interest has been stead- 
ily at work for a century, and is now beginning to pro- 
duce its inevitable effects. Certainly this is one reason, 
unmentioned by Brookings. (For statistical proof, see 
Bassett Jones, Debt and Production. Savings result from 
unspent profits as well as from unspent interest. The 
compounding factor works in respect to all capital claims.) 
In the early years of the system, the effect is slight, but 
in due time it becomes transcendent. The result is the 
same whether rich or poor elect not to spend all their 
income, but it is the rich who obviously perform the bulk 
of the saving, and who have contributed most to the 
majestic compounding process. When the process reaches 
a certain point—and apparently we have reached it—a 
large fraction of savings can no longer be profitably in- 
vested; they turn into hoardings, speculative or other- 
wise, and the dollar system instantly registers a deficit. 
This is the law of its being. The creation of credit by the 
banks serves only to accentuate the process. 

According to the classic Marxian interpretation, the 
fault for these disastrous results lies in profits taken from 
the surplus value which labor contributes. This interpre- 
tation is similar at first glance, but on closer inspection 
we see two differences: the judgment of Brookings is 
impersonal and amoral, and the blame is placed not on 
the fact of profits but on the use made of them. 

Again, the progress of technology has made a given 
dollar of equipment produce more consumers’ goods 
than in the past. A million dollar automatic plant may 
equal in output a two million dollar plant of a generation 
ago. This cuts down the need for new capital, and 
promises to cut it ever more deeply. If it be objected that 
the automatic plant requires capital, I assent, but point 
out that if it is simply displacing an operating plant 
already in place, the net demand for capital does not 
increase. Obviously we cannot long tolerate interest costs 
on two plants serving a market for one. Only if the auto- 
matic plant is added to existing operating plant, is there 
a field for new productive investment. But it will not be 
so added—save by fools—if consumer demand is not 
present. Due to the compounding process, the consumer 
demand is progressively damped down. It is considera- 
tions such as these which render meaningless much of 
the current talk in financial circles about achieving busi- 
ness recovery through plant modernization. (Nor, in 
these pep talks, is the further complication of increased 
technological unemployment given any attention.) 

If society is going to use money rather than barter or 
rationing—and it is difficult to see how a highly special- 
ized community can avoid it— (Continued on page 566) 
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Ambassador Dwight W. Morrow addressing the Mexico City Rotary Club in 1929 


Morrow the American 


BY RICHARD B. SCANDRETT, JR. 


(44 ROGRESS,” Dwight Morrow used to say, “needs 
to be nudged.” He had a deep and abiding faith 
in progress. With ebullient energy he nudged, 

as his life developed, with increasing effectiveness. In his 
early twenties he had acquired that belief in the “orderly 
achievement of practical ends,” which was to make him 
a wise rebel, a patient reformer and an understanding 
philosopher. In mid-life, at the height of business suc- 
cess, he accepted the difficult but middle-range ambassa- 
dorship to Mexico and, in writing Mrs. Morrow about 
the appointment, could borrow a line from the Ballad of 
the White Horse, “I must choose the risky things rather 
than the slow moons like silver rings and the ripening 
of plums.” 

There, as always, his nudging was directed most often 
at promoting understanding. His purposeful optimism 
had a contagious quality. His extraordinary capacity for 
intimate personal relationships enabled him to work har- 


Intimate glimpses of a manwho nudged prog- 
ress in a world charmed by impossible normal- 
cy—as a member of his family recalls him after 
reading Harold Nicolson’s brilliant biography 
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moniously with those of conflicting ideas and tempera- 
ments. Nothing delighted him more than to demonstrate 
to irate opponents that their difficulties were more ap- 
parent than real. Nevertheless he was quick to recognize 
it when basic principles could not be compromised, as 
in the conflict between the Mexican government and the 


church. With him as a common denominator President 


Calles and Father Burke had agreed on a modus 
operandi upon which to reopen the churches in Mexico. 
He wasted no time in “pounding pillows” when funda- 
mental principles were involved on which there could 
be no compromise. He had struggled with the conflicting 
philosophies of the English historians and had developed 
a persistent belief that real progress is very, very slow. 
This made him suspicious of attempts at too rapid re- 
form which he felt were apt to move backward instead 
of forward. Humility and patience appeared to him as 
indispensable handmaidens to progress. He did not con- 
fuse caution with reaction. Impatience or intolerance 
could not successfully camouflage themselves before 
him as courage. Good intentions could not tempt him 
as a substitute for understanding. He recognized that 
to be permanent, reforms in a democracy must be 
based on considered rather than on temporary public 
opinion, Back of this was his penchant for handling 
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ordinary things with ordinary people—his awareness that 
their emotions, motives, capacities largely control the 
course of events in a democracy. This was not merely 
because he really liked all sorts and conditions of men, 
but because he knew that they, rather than the top- 
notchers, are our civilization. 

Here we have a clue to'why it is that Harold Nicolson, 
his English biographer, in sequence to his earlier trilogy 
of volumes in the field of international relations, has 
chosen this American and his part in war and post-war 
negotiations as the exemplar of a new epoch, one_in 
which the peoples themselves and those who speak for 
them are supplanting the old diplomacy. In his brilliant 
biography,* brought out in October, he. presents for 
contemplation by his own contemporaries the living por- 
trait of a man who has taken an active and significant 
part in solving problems which, as the Italian-Ethiopian 
crisis demonstrates, are still actively controversial. 

Here we have a clue also to what impelled this lawyer- 
banker to throw himself into the-politics and public ser- 
vice of his time—his apprehension of a new epoch in 
American life itself, one in which government takes on 
an altogether fresh ‘importance and throws down the 
gage to leadership of capacity and foresight. 


As an Englishman Saw Him 


Completely free from the influence of the prejudices 
of American business or politics, Nicolson has accom- 
plished a task all the more difficult and astonishing be- 
cause it is completed within four years of Morrow’s 
death. With deft insight he paints him as “a fascinating 
fusion of the imaginative with the practical, of the cau- 
tious with the impulsive, of brilliance with solidity which 
gave his conversation an illuminative quality which can 
best be described as incandescent.” This the author 
epitomizes in a phrase: “He caused ideas to glow.” 

In tracing his life from humble beginnings to a posi- 
tion influential in national and world affairs, Nicolson 
ascribes the most important influences to Mrs. Morrow 
and to Amherst College, “an inspiring reservoir of self- 
encouragement and self-esteem.” Nicolson tells us that 
Professor Garman “released Morrow’s intelligence from 
the fetters of prejudice” and Professor Morse sowed the 
seed which gave him a “comprehension of the slow move- 
ment of history and human development” which he 
labels “Morrow’s belief in gradualness.” He illustrates 
Morrow’s methods by quoting him at the start of what 
came to be known as Morrow’s Air Board as saying, 
“What is needed is a more generous appreciation of the 
difficulties of the other side,” and again his kindred 
words at the London Naval Conference in urging “pa- 
tience with what seems the unreasonableness of the 
other side.” 

Himself a trained career man and a son of one of 
England’s most intelligent diplomatists,t Nicolson is 


* DwicHt Morrow, a biography by Harold Nicolson. 
& Co. 409. pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


+ Lord Carnoch, head of the British Foreign Office 1900-1918,. Ambassa- 
dor to Russia, etc., the subject of Mr. Nicolson’s first volume, Portrait 
oe Diplomatist (1930), followed by Peacemaking (1933) and Curzon 

1934). = 
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preeminently qualified to appraise Morrow’s..work in 
Mexico. In doing so he arrives at the conclusion that 
Morrow was-“able to bring current theories which were 
outdated and contradictory into line with existing reali- 


ties; and to raise facts to a level where they could be © 


examined in the light not of national prestige but of 
human philosophy.” Nicolson points out with convincing 
clarity that Morrow was the first “to demonstrate how 
much could be achieved by sympathy and confidence as 
the only possible alternative either to legal controversy 
or to menaces and marines.” 

The stimulating and erudite Englishman is at his best 
in his description of the London Naval Conference in the 
spring of 1930. He quotes Sir Arthur Salter as saying that 
Morrow was the most important of all the delegates; 
ascribing this to his mastery of technical details and to 
the circumstance that unlike most Americans he was 
“devoid of all feelings of ethical superiority even as he 
was devoid of all feelings of intellectual inferiority. Not 
for one moment,” says Nicolson, “did he feel that he was 
either holier.or more ignorant than Briand or Ramsay 
MacDonald.” He found in Morrow a singularly apt 
illustration of the view that had emerged from his pre- 
vious writings: that with Versailles the old diplomacy 
was dead;-that “policies would thereafter be determined 
by popular understanding and desire. He depicts Mor- 
row as recognizing and acting upon this major premise 
both in Mexico and London. 

He makes no attempt however, to appraise Morrow as 
a significant milestone in the internal evolution of gov- 
ernment in this country: In the American scene his hero 
was set in a, matrix of life with a spiritual significance 
and implication and a political vernacular profoundly 
different from that of England. There is something pri- 
mary in personal relations here that is so unlike the way 
in which individuals are bound together in the older 
country that no Englishman could have been expected 
to get it. Nicolson avoids the error of pretending to do so. 
While he paints a vivid and true portrait and uses rare 
judgment and artistry in his distribution of emphasis he 
frankly sees Morrow as a man rather than as an Amercan. 

In his treatment of Morrow’s candidacy for the United 
States Senate for example, there is indication that Nicol- 
son does not understand the machinery of American 
politics or the deep implication of the Senatorial vote. 
This causes him to disregard completely the particular 
development in representative government, as we have 
it in the United States, to which Morrow’s admission to 
the Senate pointed. 

His surprise that Morrow’s abilities had not been more 
steadily availed of by our government clearly implies 
that in England it would have been otherwise. For Eng- 
land traditionally accords a higher place in public esteem 
to its statesmen than to its industrial leaders; external 
relations have so long been of primary importance that 
the public recognizes, perhaps unconsciously, that her 
life blood is dependent on the sagacity of those who 
guide her relations with the rest of the world. In con- 
trast with our own isolationist tradition and our unde- 
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veloped natural resources, the prosperity of the United 
States had been more dependent on industry than on 
politics during most of our century and a half of ex: 
istence as a nation. The maintenance of a social equi- 
librium in the United States between a “ruling class” and 
a “subject class” was not an insistent problem. As com- 
pared with European countries, class consciousness here 
was slight. Government in the United States during most 
of our century and a half of existence as a nation has 
been in a very real sense, a negative rather than an 
affirmative business as compared with that of England. 
Those who by their energy, resourcefulness and shrewd- 
ness contributed effectively to the material progress of 
the country were accorded power, honor, recognition and 
material benefits. The idea prevailed that their efforts 
brought more to society than even the most unsocial 
among them were able to consume. Such men had suc- 
ceeded to the mantles of the patriots and statesmen who 
had founded the political entity that was necessary to pro- 
vide a theatre for the activities of the entrepreneurs. 

The World War changed this for the time; once we 
had entered it the chief business of the country became 
the business of war and our ablest business leaders be- 
came directly a part of the government. This many of 
them did as dollar-a-year men. Executives, mérchandising 
men, great industrial organizers and bankers, including 
Morgan partners, found themselves overnight occupying 
government positions. The “ruling class” was, at least 
temporarily, ruling directly rather than indirectly. But 
when the war ended they returned to their private af- 
fairs and the public generally was apparently satisfied 
that it was possible to get back to “business as usual.” 
Wilson had attempted to go too fast and the country 
yearned for peace both in a military and economic sense. 
Warren G. Harding was elected President on a “Return 
to Normalcy” platform and Coolidge succeeded him on 
a sort of “Let well enough alone” program. 


The War Debts 


As early as 1919 Dwight Morrow was acutely conscious 
of the swing back to the pre-war status quo. He regard- 
ed it as a temporary expression of an unconscious popular 
desire to avoid facing the consequences of the war. With 
uncanny insight he foresaw -that it was little short of 
madness to “allow ourselves to believe that the war 
ended with the Armistice” or indeed that his generation 
would “live to see its end.” He was to be in disagreement 
with American public opinion, for example, on the issue 
of the war debts, maintaining that it was not only futile 
but dangerous to pretend they were going to be paid. 

Almost from the moment he relinquished his service 
on the Allied Maritime Transport Council, he exerted 
all the power of his mind to help turn the worldwide 
recoil against war to account. Before President Wilson 
set sail on his second trip to Versailles Morrow had writ- 
ten a temperate but affirmative analysis of the League of 
Nations idea* grounded on his review of past attempts 


* The Society of Free States, New York Evening Post 1918. 
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Keystone 
Mr. and Mrs. Morrow after the Senatorial election of 1930 


toward international peace. One cannot resist lingering 
on what might have come out of Versailles if Wilson 
had had Morrow at his side there instead of Lansing, 
another Amherst alumnus. Perhaps in Morrow, Wilson 
might have found a philosopher who would have under- 
stood how to influence the course of a prophet whose 
failure to recognize and enlist the forces in public opin- 
ion was to be responsible for the shattering of his hopes. 
For in gazing at the stars, that which was at Wilson’s 
feet had escaped him, and he had stumbled into the fire 
so carefully fanned at home by Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Morrow himself returned to Wall Street but his main 
interest had shifted from finance to public affairs. He 
was acutely conscious that opportunities to nudge were 
multiplying and didnot share the illusion of many other 
leaders in the business world that they could return to 
their offices and continue to rule by indirection. 

This was all the more striking because in the flush 
of Morrow’s post-war activities as a financier, his friend 
and classmate at Amherst came to the White House. 
While Morrow had been achieving success as a lawyer 
and banker, Coolidge had been rising step by step in 
public office until he had become Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. In 1919 Morrow was (Continued on page 568) 
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Pullman Porters on Parade 


BY VICTOR WEYBRIGHT 


hood of Sleeping Car Porters has invoked the 

the services of the National Mediation Board in 
the hope of negotiating a satisfactory contract with the 
Pullman Company. The collapse of preliminary bar- 
gaining is perhaps discouraging. Nevertheless the rec- 
ognition of this Negro labor union represents a victory 
for black workers. It is the climax of a long story, and 
an interesting one. 

The first Pullman hotel car made its historic run 
right after Appomattox, and in the next few years 
George Mortimer Pullman created the porter’s job for 
the emancipated slave. So natural was the affinity be- 
tween a high class Negro and a high class railroad car, 
that the Pullman Company became the largest employer 
of Negroes in the United States. In that rdle, it not only 
attracted superior porters; it conferred upon them the 
distinction of de luxe travel, made them the aristocrats 
of black workers. Thousands of them own their own 


: FTER two conferences in Chicago the Brother- 


homes and automobiles, educate their children. Many ~ 


have graduated from the job of Pullman porter into the 
professions. That, for the first time in history a por- 
ters’ union entirely independent of and not financed 
by the employing corporation is negotiating for a work- 
ing agreement on behalf of eight thousand porters is 
on the one hand a consequence of amendments last 
year to the Railway Act of 1926 and on the other of 
extraordinary tenacity on the part of a handful of porters 
who since 1925 have carried on the fight to unionize. 

The 1934 amendments to the Railway Labor Act guar- 
anteed to employes of any carrier the right to organize 
without interference by the employer. This made the 
Pullman Company’s old employe-representation plan 
questionable, to say the least. The porters who had been 


prominent in the plan formed a union of their own. But _ 


last June, in an election conducted by the National Me- 
diation Board, the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
overwhelmingly won the right to represent the porters. 
The Brotherhood, at that time affiliated directly with the 
American Federation of Labor, as “baby” unions usually 
are till they prove their strength, has now been granted 
autonomy and an international charter and is a “state” 
instead of a “territory” in the AF of L domain. And 
as this is written, its representatives, after unfruitful 
meetings with officers of the Pullman Company in Chi- 
cago, have requested, the 
services of the National 
Mediation Board, and me- 
diation will soon begin. 

The June election pe- 
riod was a tense one in 
many a “Porter’s Rest” 
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At last the Brotherhood of the sleeping cars 
negotiates with the Company. Back of this lies 
the story of the largest Negro union in the 
country and of its struggle for recognition 


near railway terminals. The air was often noisy with at- 
tack and counter-attack of accusation. “You Brotherhood 
men are troublemakers—” “Oh yeah—the Pullman 
Company don’t coddle our officers, anyway.” 

Although difference of opinion among the porters oc- 
casionally developed into violence, and Ashley L. Totten, 
secretary of the Brotherhood was beaten, the arguments 
were surprisingly gentle—but realistic. On neither side 
was the emotional appeal capitalized half so much as the 
outright appeal to security on the job, bargaining power, 
better treatment. So discreet were the Protective Associa- 
tion porters who were friendly to the company, and so 
absolutely did the rival Brotherhood organizers obey the 
slogan “A union porter is a good porter” that the casual 
traveler was not aware of the- fight going on. This re- 
straint on the trains may not have resulted altogether 
from loyalty. to the job. All porters know that at any 
time their lockers may be inspected, their conversation 
checked, their jobs lost because of a lapse from the rules. 
One old classic quotes a busy porter saying to a stranger. 
“The bull with the long horns is on the train and he 
ain’t gonna ketch me.” The stranger turned out to be 
a Pullman official, the bull with the long horns 
himself. 


NE porter, sensitive of the fact that his word had 

on several occasions been outweighed by the word 
of a passenger or a conductor, says, “The Pullman Com- 
pany seems to consider me a liar except when I testify 
for the company in a lawsuit, and then I’m a truthful 
fellow, sure enough.” This is an exaggeration. The com- 
pany recognizes that the porter is a great advertisement, 
a tangible asset to the service, an American institution 
that has never been questioned. In darkness of night the 
porter’s presence is as reassuring to the timid traveler, 
with only a thin green curtain between sanctuary and a 
thousand perils, as an old family retainer and London 
bobbie rolled into one. In addition to making down— 
not “p—the berth, the porter can bathe a child; write a 
telegram; administer first aid; open a stubborn window; 
get a troublesome drunkard out of sight and hearing; 
shine dozens of boots (with polish he buys himself) yet 
always look immaculate and imperturbable in his white 
coat. He is so unobtrusive that his ordinary whereabouts, 
when he comes from nowhere to the summons of the 
bell, are a deep mystery. 
In a wreck he sticks to his 
classically named car likea 
captain to his ship. In reply 
to unreasonable requests 
he is deft at dodging the 
brutal fact that the com- 
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Brown Brothers, N. Y. 


When the Brotherhood received its international charter from the AF of L after its election victory in June, Mayor LaGuardia of New York 
felicitated this delegation of porters at City Hall. In white, to left of American flag, Ashley L. Totten, secretary-treasurer of the union 


pany has a rule against anything, and at the same time he 
must remember which celebrities can break all rules against 
large pets, drinking, or card-playing in certain states. 
Without reading the Union Pacific sign—“The porter in 
this car is at your service twenty-four hours of the day; 
whatever your needs or wishes simply ring for him”—you 
know that a porter on duty catches only occasional cat- 
naps in the smoking room or in an upper berth next to it. 
On a long run he eats at the convenience of the railroad, 
usually breakfast around ten, supper around four, paying 
for both meals at half-price, but tipping the waiter gener- 
ously. Those who live by the tip must travel by the tip. 

“In our service,” says one por- 
ter, “the bogeyman’ll get you if 
you do sleep.” And another: 
“Everything on rails rests but the 
porter—the engine, the trainmen, 
even livestock; why, even in slav- 
ery a Negro only worked from 
sun to sun.” To this extravagant 
self-pity the company counters with 
a copy of its agreement, still ob- 
served, made under the employe- 
representation plan, guaranteeing 
time off with pay at the end of a 
run. For example, a porter on reg- 
ular assignment between New 
York and Chicago makes only six 
round trips a month. When a por- 
ter “follows the tip” from Coast 
to Coast, a grueling experience if 
he happens to be carrying a con- 
vention crowd, let us say Shrin- 
ers, he has a day of rest before he 
starts back, and a week off for 
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Brotherhood President A. Philip Randolph 
who abhors the two-bits whiskbroom ritual 


rest after each round trip. Such assignments give him a 
chance to dabble in business—real estate, shopkeeping, 
even law—on his off-time. In the good old days many 
porters led lives of double distinction among their fel- 
lows. Now, with such opportunities limited, and the best 
runs claimed largely by favored Pullman veterans, the 
average porter—either on regular assignment, on extra 
call, or furlough—depends entirely upon his porter’s job. 

Porters are not inarticulate farmhands, nor are they 
recruited from that class. Many are educated, not a few 
qualified for professions. College graduates are no rarity. 
Most of them have had a grasp all along of the impli- 
cations, and the issues involved, 
in this question of unionization. 

As far back as 1920 a group of 
them laid their nebulous griev- 
ances before the Railway Admin- 
istration. They were told by Mr. 
McAdoo that if they wanted to 
get anywhere they would have to 
organize. After eluding several 
unions that sought jurisdiction 
over them—wherein they would 
have run the risk of being rele- 
gated into black auxiliary locals, 
impotent as women in the Amer- 
ican Legion—they accepted the 
company’s suggestion that they 
organize an employe-representa- 
tion plan, a company union. Many 
of them joined the Pullman Por- 
ters’ Benefit Association, which 
provides sickness and death bene- 
fits, and which is administered as 
a fraternal lodge by the porters. 


R. D. Jones 
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Brown brothers, N. Y. 


Off duty, porters drop into their clubrooms in the old brownstone house where they organized; although beer is served by white-coated 
waiters, Pullman car decorum prevails. Far into the night they hear the clicking of the typewriters in the headquarters office upstairs 


Previously a pension system had been worked out for all 
employes. It was in 1925 that the peculiar grievances of 
the still dissatisfied porters were first crystallized by A. 
Philip Randolph, young Negro editor of Harlem’s Mes- 
senger Magazine, organizer of civic forums, student at 
the City College of New York, occasional lecturer at the 
Rand School and later a Socialist candidate for Congress. 
He had had some experience organizing elevator opera- 
tors. Although he had never put a paper bag on a travel- 
er’s hat or gone through the ritual of the whiskbroom- 
and-two-bits in a Pullman car corridor, he knew many 
porters. Calmly, factually, patiently, he surveyed the 
thorny path ahead of any pioneer union, let alone a 
Negro one. Deep friendships were struck. The only non- 
porter to become an official of the Brotherhood, he was 
elected president in the erstwhile porters’ recreation hall 
in Harlem’s 136th Street, now National headquarters for 
the union. 


Advantage of Being an Outsider 


Because he was not, and never had been, a porter, the 
company ignored him; yet because he was not a porter 
the company could not discipline him, fire him nor find 
his car untidy, as union members charged happened to 
some of their active members on the job. Porters say that 
from 1925 on, membership in the Brotherhood was often 
the signal for the “sack.” This the company denies; it 
was not actually proven in a single instance. But from 
porters who are willing to talk it is not difficult to glean 
that some district superintendents took a belligerent line. 
And many porters kept their sympathy with the Brother- 
hood a dark secret and some even paid their dues anony- 
mously. This practice deceived the company as to the 
strength of the Brotherhood during these years when it 
was out in the wilderness. When it became affiliated with 
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the American Federation of labor, Randolph never 
claimed enough votes in the convention to indicate that 
he had more than a thousand members. Paradoxically, 
however, he continued to clamor for recognition. The 
Railway Labor Board, set up after the War with vague 
powers to make decisions and no power to enforce them, 


a 


Ewing Galloway courtesy of Great Northern Railway 


On a de luxe train: Nice passengers, good tips; also longer 
hours, more tidying up, lots of ventilation gadgets to watch 
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offered no help to the movement, and the Railway Labor 
Act of 1926, embodying conciliation and arbitration, was 
equally sterile so far as the porters were concerned; for, 
to tell the truth, at that time the Brotherhood could not 
make a technically sound showing of its right to repre- 
sent the porters. 

What was it that the porters wanted? What kept an 
active nucleus of them together, determined to stick to 
the last ditch? For one thing, they claimed that the great 
majority of them were ill paid; and for another that it 
was impossible to carry a genuine grievance up through 
the company’s Industrial Relations Bureau without sus- 
picion, perhaps retaliation. They charged that company 
pets and sometimes conductors served as stool-pigeons, 
reporting petty violations by union members of the not 
unreasonable instructions in the 
handbook. To their minds, all 
the philanthropy in the world 
would not down their feeling 
that they were told, not asked, 
what changes should be made 
in working conditions, what 
disputes would be considered, 
which porters would speak for 
them in conferences with com- 
pany officials. As in many an- 
other labor dispute, theory cut 
a figure as large as concrete is- 
sues; the principle of the thing, 
as well as the question of 
wages, challenged the zealous. 
Although federal Judge Wood- 
ward in Chicago, in rendering 
an adverse decision, definitely 
stated that the employe-repre- 
sentation plan was a voluntary 
organization, free from com- 
pany domination, they disa- 
greed with the judge and de- 
scribed the plan as a company 
puppet-show. To the more in- 
tellectual leaders of the porters 
it was history repeating itself. 
Some of them had read the 
early story of the Pullman Company, and knew by heart 
the benevolence that inspired George Pullman the found- 
er to build model houses for the employes at his Chicago 
works, and the bitter struggle that ensued when they 
struck against the rents, taxes and feudalism of his 
model town. 

Randolph had reason to feel cynical about taking his 
case to court. Donald Richberg, counsel for the railway 
brotherhoods, had assisted the Porters, but in vain. Tech- 
nically, legally, the Brotherhood could not oust the in- 
trenched set-up. The support of civic leaders was of little 
avail. In 1928, a porters’ strike was threatened; William 
Green, wisely as it turned out, advised against it. In 
1933, however, the groundwork was laid for the move 
that followed. The porters had come under the eye of 
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Making the berths on a Pullman Hotel Car in 1877 


Railway Coordinator Joseph B. Eastman, and-Randolph 
brought his cause out into the open and launched a bold 
campaign for new members. It was the lowest year of © 
railway employment and on the face of it a time for | 
watchful waiting instead of action. Porters on the com- 
pany’s rolls had dropped steadily from 11,684 in 1929 to 
only 6375. There was everything to lose, and nothing to — 
consolidate. 


What Is a Voluntary Association? 


But the officers of the brotherhood, all except Ran- 
dolph old-line porters, had been held intact. There was | 
Ashley L. Totten, secretary of the Brotherhood, for ex-_ 
ample, at the New York headquarters, who with Ran- 
dolph had scratched through the lean years without — 
salary, frequently evicted from 
lodgings. They now lined up 
some of the lapsed members 
from Sunnyside and Mott Ha- 
ven yards. All over the country 
the militant vice-presidents got 
busy: M. P. Webster in Chi- 
cago, who had been a porter 
for eighteen years before he en- 
tered politics and took a post in 
the bailiffs office; Bennic 
Smith, in Omaha, who had lost 
his job, in his opinion because 
he had refused to sign the com- 
pany’s 1926 employe-represen- 
tation agreement; E. J. Bradley, 
who had faced poverty in St. 
Louis for sticking to the cause; 
and C. L. Delluns, in Seattle, 
who with the highest rating in 
dues paying members won a 
100 percent Brotherhood vote 
in the June election in Seattle. 

Thus, when 1934 brought 
amendment to the Railway La- 
bor Act into hearings at Wash- 
ington, Randolph appeared be- 
fore Chairman Dill of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce with a growing organization back of him. 
George A. Kelly, general solicitor of the Pullman Com- 
pany, argued for the company’s plan of employe-repre- 
sentation, pointing to the amity and complete absence of 
disputes at the time. In his statement Mr. Kelly quoted 
the decision of the district federal court in Chicago that 
there was “not sufficient evidence in the record to justify 
a finding that the purported plaintiff [Randolph’s Broth- 
erhood of Sleeping Car Porters] is even a voluntary 
association.” Of the company plan of employe-represen- 
tation the court had said, and Mr. Kelly quoted: “The 
plan does not involve a so-called company union, but is 
a cooperative mode of procedure. . .. The plan provides 
that an appeal [on matters submitted to local grievance 
committees] may be taken to (Continued on page 571) 
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Tillie and Others 


BY ELEANOR ROWLAND WEMBRIDGE 


NCE, when I was less accustomed to skate upon 
thin emotional ice than I am now, I met an old 
acquaintance whose face was covered with ab- 

sorbent cotton and adhesive plaster. Fearful lest he be 
sensitive about his appearance, and having no idea what 
was the matter with him, I made no comment on his 
battered countenance. We talked cheerfully about the 
weather, his family, business conditions, until he made a 
dead stop in the street and shouted peevishly, “Say, can’t 
a fellow get any sympathy when he’s been knocked 
through the windshield and got his face nearly cut off. 
Why in thunder don’t you ask me what’s the matter?” 
Well, why hadn’t I? In my effort to spare his feelings 
and lead up gently by circuitous routes to what I feared 
might be scars of disease, domestic battles, or something 
much worse than it was, I had irritated him by my ex- 
cessive caution. 

It has been my weekly duty as referee in a juvenile 
court to meet social situations far more delicate than that 
of addressing a guest decorated with court plaster. Any 
girl who is brought to our.court as a delinquent comes 
against her wishes, having done something which she 
wishes to conceal, and with a prejudice against the indi- 
vidual who intends to ferret it out. Her behavior is an 
expression of herself, and as such, she resents criticism of 
it and of her. So she glares at me, sulky, stubborn, and 


full of self pity, or sobs into her handkerchief to avoid ~ 


speech. As she sits taciturn or tearful, I can fairly hear 
her mental processes clicking off, “I am a fascinating 
maiden, full of allurement and distress. I am being per- 
secuted by hard boiled women like you, older than I and 
not half so good looking. You're all jealous of me. No 
guy would dance with you if I was around and you 
know it—you mean old cat!” This is not a flattering state 
of mind to face, nor an easy one to change from trucu- 
lence to amiability in a short time. Yet since I must still 
try to establish diplomatic relations, I often recall the 
lesson learned from the traveler with the plastered face, 
namely, that discreet and evasive advances are more ag- 
gravating than direct attack. 


UPPOSE that Tilly Skojacs is brought in as a chronic 
truant, but I see at a glance that Miss Tilly weighs 

at least 185 pounds. Is there anything to be gained by 
pretending not to notice what is directly before my eyes? 
I used to think that there was. Now I have learned better. 
Instead of looking thrdugh my papers, fiddling with the 
files and whispering with the truant officer and other- 
wise exasperating the miserable Tilly, I now say at once, 
“I see that you don’t like to go to school because you are 
bigger than the other girls.” The longer I delay talking 
. about what is obviously her handicap to beauty and suc- 
cess, the more clam-like Tilly becomes. She is afraid to 
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be frank about her motives because I haven't dared to 
be. Yet I find that there are many excellent social investi- 
gators who prefer my old procedure to my new. They 
sidle along through a mystic maze of discreet avoidance 
of the point till all of us are hopelessly mixed. Perhaps 
Tilly’s mother drinks, or Tilly has lost her front teeth 
and cannot buy more, or she yearns to play the saxo- 
phone, or she is in love with a married man, or is crazy 
about automobiles. There is something comic about the 
finesse with which all this is sometimes concealed in a 
masterly study, in which Tilly’s maternal grandmother's 
last name receives the same emphasis as the fact that 
Tilly stole a truck and fought off a policeman with a 
piece of lead pipe. We get along faster by starting with 
the truck! 


RECALL a certain Tilly who gave us a lot of trouble. 

She stole coats and ran away. The first coat she stole 
in West Virginia. It was recovered. She then stole a coat 
in Ohio. It was found and returned. She was then put on 
a train to go back to West Virginia; got off the train 
halfway back and stole a coat. She sat in our Cleveland 
court in November clad in a chiffon dress. There were 
pages of documentary evidence about Tilly—all clear, 
accurate and distressing. I searched them through as one 
hunts through the dictionary for an obscure word. But | 
could not find in all those pages the one fact I wanted 
to know. So I asked her, “Tilly, have you yet got a coat?” 
and Tilly answered, “No.” 

I am reminded of an interesting five minutes I once 
spent with Paul Whiteman. He said that one of the ways 
that his music differed from that of other bands was that 
the latter always seemed either to be leading up to get- 
ting started, or taking a long time to finish. He was very 
amusing about it. But his idea seemed to be that when 
his band began to play, it played. There was no warming 
up or introduction, nor was there any “letting the old cat 
die” at the end. They were off full tilt when they began, 
and when it was time to stop they were through. In this 
last affair with Tilly, the documents struck me for the 
moment like pages of introduction leading up to some 
tremulous solo played upon a tinkling piano. “Get that 
girl a coat!” boomed out like Paul Whiteman tearing the 
silence with a blast from the tuba and ending with his 
fist on the drum. 

I do not belittle full and accurate case histories in social 
work—far from it. They are indispensable. Nor do I 
advocate a brutal tearing down of the pitiful defenses 
behind which frightened young people hide themselves. 
But I do not think any amount of written history can 
take the place of one’s own observation. Police prisoners 
are not paper, and the two eyes which search the pris- 
oner’s papers ought also to be (Continued on page 564) 
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These charming sketches for mural paintings of child life are 
an example not only of the quality of work which can be 
done under the federal project for artists’ work-relief but of 
well-chosen subject matter. Designed by artists of the New 
York City division of the project, ten of these panels will be 
placed in the children's surgical ward of a city hospital 


PICNIC (this page) 
WINTER SPORTS (opposite) 


Moses Soyer and 
James Penney 
supervising artists 


A close-up of what will be set going nationally under the 
art division of the Works Progress Administration can be 
seen at the New York City office. There the College Art 
Association, which has been putting artists to work on 
decorations for public buildings for several years—first 
under the Gibson Committee, then under Civil Works, then 
under the Emergency Relief Bureau—is now expanding its 
modest program as the local division of the federal art plan. 
It has become Art for Public Buildings Project, with an 
allotment of $609,000. A little over a year ago it was 
employing 171 artists; now it expects to bring the per- 
_ sonnel of the project up to more than 800 before the tempo- 
rary federal program ends sometime during the next year. 


In the huddle and noise of a small floor in an office build- 


ing, new branches of work are sprouting daily, streams of 
men and women carrying portfolios are being interviewed, 
plans already under way are being nursed along—and a 
fever of devotion and pressure mounts. 

The needs of municipal and state buildings are being 
plumbed. There are projects in mural painting, easel 
painting, sculpture, photography, woodcarving, stained 
glass, stage design and a dozen other subdivisions to be 
started. Art teaching in schools and other institutions, 
circulating art shows, workshops, picture framing come into 
the plan. The hope is that fully 90 percent of the personnel 
can be drawn from artists who have been on relief lists. 


THROUGH NEIGHBORS‘ DOORWAYS—JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


SO THIS SSS GIVI IZ Ade IN? 


ES, it is, at its worst and best; from any point of 

view or under any of the thousand-and-one defi- 

nitions of it; whether you think of it well or ill; 
whether with Herbert Spencer you call it an upward 
“progress from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity 
toward a definite, coherent heterogeneity,” or damn it as 
Ruskin did, as merely “heaps of agonizing human mag- 
gots struggling with one another for scraps of food.” It’s 
largely in the eye of the beholder in any event subject at 
last to George Santayana’s caveat: “Does any thoughtful 
man suppose that the present experiment in civilization 
is the last the world will see?” This is civilization; not 
merely what the historians call Western civilization but 
the whole nexus of mankind’s as yet very brief struggle 
out of primitive savagery toward a world society of rea- 
sonable beings, seeking reasonable ways to get along 
together, and just now at perhaps the most momentous 
choosing-place thus far reached along the interminable 
road of history. Never before have the contending ele- 
ments and forces been quite so clearly identified. 

This is true whether we regard the Italian-Ethiopian 
situation by itself, or more comprehensively view it as 
an ensuing stage in the conflict which broke out into 
open warfare in 1914 between Prussianism and Democ- 
racy. Even then it was no new thing begun. That con- 
flict is basis and age-old; what we call the World War 
was only an episode in it. Mussolini is indeed what he 
is said to imagine himself—a kind of avatar of Julius 
Caesar and Napoleon. Give him also Alexander and 
Ghengis Khan and Tamerlane; all of the same breed. 
Dwight Morrow, writing from Europe in 1918, might as 
well have been speaking of Mussolini’s Abyssinian en- 
terprise when he called the turn: 

We are fighting to end the Roman method of world con- 
solidation and to substitute in place therefor the method of 
consolidation by agreement. We are fighting to make it 
clear to anyone who reads history that the Roman method 
no longer pays. 

He was right of course on the whole; but it is becom- 
ing daily plainer that the military victory which for the 
moment at least unhorsed the Prussian Caesars, like that 
which a century ago at Waterloo unhorsed the one called 
Napoleon, did not do the job. Prussian militarism itself 
or Caesar or Napoleon for that matter—hardly would 
have inflicted upon the losers penalties and humiliations 
more ruinous, more intentionally ruinous, than the sol- 
diers and politicians of the Allies put upon Germany. 
Today’s events and dangers are the proper and inevitable 
consequences of the old-fashioned Romanesque perform- 
ances at Versailles. It is irrelevant to say that in the cir- 
cumstances and with that personnel nothing better was 
to be expected; the point is that it was a Roman per- 
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formance; that still persisted the old delusions; we are 
drinking now the dregs of that unholy brewing of hatred © 
and revenge, still having to learn “that the Roman meth- 
od no longer pays.” Incidentally, Italy, bribed by promises 
which were not kept to desert her former Allies, Ger-_ 
many and Austria-Hungary, was bitterly disappointed in 
her share of the swag. Mussolini’s course expresses that 
disappointment. 
All old stuff, true to the ancient pattern—as Words- 
worth put it at Rob Roy’s grave: | 
. .. the good old rule ; 
Sufficeth them—the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. | 
War is an old, old game, not much different whether 
you are fighting with airplanes and tanks or with teeth — 
and toenails. In the end you sit down among the ruins 
and the corpses to prescribe what the loser must surrender — 
and do. Which, provided he survive at all, he does and— 
bides his time. 7 


LL old stuff, except for one thing that was new. Ab-_ 
solutely new. Somehow—one wonders how the— 
military fellows who understand nothing but force, let 
the sane men get away with it—Civilization, by which I 
mean the sum-total of advance from savagery, managed 
to smuggle into the treaty of Versailles the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, embodying the principle of { 
“consolidation by agreement.” The antithesis of the 
Roman method which filled the rest of that document. | 
In spirit, even in so many words, it forbade and outlawed 
and potentially nullified the things that the makers of it — 
were doing with the other hand. It even provided for 
the subsequent modification, by peaceful negotiation, of — 
its own severities. History records no other instance — 
wherein the victors in a great war so rebated the fruits — 
of victory. Be the offsets what they may, Civilization in 
its best sense therein registered its high-water mark, set 
for itself a standard which nevermore can be forgotten. | 
Stated in the simplest way, and testing for all purposes — 
what is now going on—it was registered once for all that — 
there shall apply to governments and nations what civil- 
ized countries long. since began to apply to individuals: — 
namely, the rule taken for granted, that no complainant 
may be in his own case plaintiff, prosecutor, judge, jury 
and executioner. Not only was the principle set forth in 
words, machinery was set up and technique provided — 
whereby either strong or weak could present their — 
grievances for peaceful adjudication. Furthermore, so — 
completely did the nations subscribing to this arrange- 
ment commit themselves that they agreed that any of 
themselves, or any outsider, violating its principles zpso — 
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‘acto committed an offense against all. Just as a gun- 
nan by an attack upon an individual citizen becomes a 
sublic enemy. It was revolutionary; but it was Civiliza- 
ion, taking another step forward, and a very long step. 


T is this that is being tested now. It is this that Mus- 

solini and his, regimented, misguided people are 
efying. From the point of view of the irresponsible 
ictator who has possessed himself of power to repudi- 
fate his country’s past commitments, he might plausibly 
tklaim that his present government was not a party to the 
reaty of Versailles and the Covenant of the League of 
Nations (though it has hitherto retained membership 
and availed itself of all its benefits) ; just as Germany dis- 
dained the “scrap of paper” in which former Prussia had 
guaranteed the neutrality of Belgium; just as German 
Hitler with even better face might and does disdain the 
Versailles treaty jammed down Germany’s throat with 
bayonets; just as Soviet Russia repudiated the obligations 
of the Tsar. But, even so, the Mussolini government did 
Wsubscribe to the so-called Kellogg Pact of Paris, in which 
it and its fellow-subscribers solemnly condemned and 
renounced war, and “in the names of their respective 
peoples” pledged themselves “that the settlement and 
solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or 
whatever origin they may be, which may arise among 
them, shall never be sought except by pacific means.” 
Nothing could be more explicit or more inclusive. It is 
true, as often said in disdain of it, that the Pact of Paris 
provided no means of enforcement, expressed emptily 
only utopian aspiration. Its strength lies in the good faith 
of the signatories; in the degree in which they regard 
their plighted word as sacred. For a civilized nation, 
whatever may be tolerated intramurally, within the fam- 
ily, so to speak, in the way of unilateral modifications, 
even repudiations, it is fundamental and axiomatic that 
outwardly its word is good—“an international treaty is 
the supreme law of the land.” 

If “civilization” means anything more than equipping 
thinly-veneered savages with motor-transport and devil- 
ish weapons, it means gains in self-control and self- 
understanding, in the restraint for the benefit of all of 
mere physical strength; in fair play and constructive 
guidance of the weak and the backward. It means nation- 
al and international good faith and the sanctity of the 
‘nation’s pledge to do and to refrain from doing. The 
League of Nations, despite all its weaknesses, limitations 
_and shortcomings, potentially embodies just that. 

Now the truth is, and they make few bones of it, that 
Signor Mussolini and all that ilk of folk in every land 
including our own, who understand only physical force 
and regard Wordsworth’s “good old rule” as a law of 
Nature, do not believe but despise the ideas central in the 
League of Nations and the Pact of Paris. From where 
they sit, permanent international peace, the twilight of 
the knight-in-shining-armor, the restraint of the physi- 
cally strong by the power of public opinion implemented 
to enforce the judgment of right, not only are iridescent 
| dreams but are not even good dreams. Mussolini is said 
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Rollin Kirby in the NY World-Telegram 
These are not Ethiopians, Benito 


to be even astonished and disconcerted, despite his de- 
fiant swashbuckling, by the unanimous reaction of the 
world to his Abyssinian aggression. He disbelieves in the 
sincerity of his fellow-members in the League, his fellow- 
signatories to the Pact of Paris. He cites in confession and 
avoidance the bad examples in the history of other na- 
tions (including our own shameful treatment of our 
Indians), in their past dealings with weaker peoples. 
What to him is the pledged word of his nation? Twice 
now he has scorned it. Say nothing of Italy’s broken 
faith with Germany and old Austria-Hungary—she was 
a member of the League of Nations when in her spat 


-with Greece her warships bombarded the Armenian 


refugee children on Corfu. She is still a member of the 
League, and since then signatory of the Pact of Paris, as 
she flouts both, undertaking this time to “civilize” 
Abyssinia with bombs and poison gas poured out upon 
the pitiful villages of her fellow member. 

Abyssinia is after all only a symbol. Not of civilization, 
for Abyssinia is anything but civilized. Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee, in his A Study of History classing hers among the 
“ary od civilizations,” recalls the “heart-searchings and 
he’ ons” with which she was admitted to the League; 
characterizing the country as “a byword for disorder and 
barbarity: the disorder of feudal and tribal anarchy and 
the barbarity of the slave-trade.” He goes so far as to 
say that: 

... the spectacle presented by the one indigenous African state 
that has succeeded in retaining its complete independence is 


perhaps the best justification that can be found for the parti- 
tion of the rest of Africa among the European powers. 


But Abyssinia is symbol of what the League of Nations 
was created to do; to rectify (Continued on page 567) 
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HE FORTUNES of 

publishing, which are 

as haphazard as those 
of war and love, brought 
these three books to my desk 
within the space of a week 
or two and naturally set me 
to thinking how bad civili- 
zation is, how good it is and 
how it might be made better. Mr. Lamson’s restrained 
and objective account of life on the Row at San Quentin 
Prison, California, Mr. Briffault’s diatribe against all 
dogmas but his own, and Mr. Woolf’s appeal to reason 
together brought one close to the heart of things. I in- 
clude Mr. Lamson, not only because he has done a superb 
piece of reporting but because in doing so he strengthens 
the argument for the unique value of the individual 
human being. That argument needs emphasizing. It 
needs to be rescued from Herbert Hoover and the Amer- 
ican Liberty League, it needs to be saved from Stalin, 
Hitler and Mussolini, it requires to be afhrmed against 
the economic mysticism of Robert Briffault. 

Mr. Briffault will not like to be called an economic 
mystic, but that cannot be helped. The fact is that 
Breakdown, first published in 1932, now republished 
with twenty thousand words of new material in the 
wake of the same author’s much-written-about novel, 
Europa, is fundamentally an irrational and for that rea- 
son reactionary book. I believe I can explain why after I 
have considered Mr. Lamson and I can sustain my con- 
tention with the timely aid of Mr. Woolf. 

Mr. Lamson found himself in a condemned man’s cell 
in San Quentin because a jury had been convinced that 
he murdered his wife. The evidence, or lack of evidence, 
indicates that the jury was mistaken, but that is not the 
point of the book. Condemned men in San Quentin 
don’t talk much about what they did or didn’t do to get 
there. They aren’t “condemned men” in any recogniza- 
able sense. Only one prisoner during Mr. Lamson’s stay 
acted the part, and he was insane. The rest were individ- 
uals in a ghastly fix. Mr. Lamson made this discovery 
during his first day there. “Condemned men,” he found, 
“are people.” They were like men in a life-boat in mid- 
ocean, in a front line trench, at the bottom of a mine 
when the shaft has caved in. Sometimes visitors caught 
sight of them during their exercise period and stared at 
them with the glassy eyes that the public has for men set 
terribly apart. They were, in fact, like other men, ar- 
rived in that dismal spot by personal and judicial acci- 
dent. Few of them were natively killers. The killers, if 
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in prison at all, were not ir 
the condemned cells. They 
were among the living) 
down in the Yard, in ne 
danger of being “topped.” — 

Mr. Lamson isn’t out te 
give us the horrors. It may 
comfort some taxpayers who 
help to pay the executioner’s 
bill to know that, as one guard said, although “most 
everybody gets panicky in the last ten or fifteen minutes 
nearly all of ‘em get over it in time to go up decent.” 
Going up decent takes manhood. I am not apologizing 
for San Quentin’s condemned murderers. I am not even 
criticizing capital punishment, for the moment, nor can- 
nibalism, nor slavery, nor any other institution that 
somebody, somewhere, may hold dear. But as a reader 
gets acquainted with the little group on Condemned 
Row he sees that whatever misdeeds they had commit 
ted represent only one facet of their lives. Each was that 
infinitely complicated thing, a human being. One of them 
earned the respect even of the lieutenant of the guard by 
“a certain serenity, a calmness of spirit, that was the out- 
ward evidence of his triumph over the turbulence of 
events, the threatened disaster.” Another might be a 
tedious bore, a third might be just a scared little darky. 
They were different. They couldn’t be grouped. One 
could generalize as to the propriety of taking them out, 
one by one, on appointed days and hours, and breaking 
their necks, but one couldn’t generalize about them as a 
group. They were too various. 

Now, I have two points in mind at this instant. One 
of them is that Condemned Row, and San Quentin, and 
all prisons are negations of anything that can be called 
civilization. The other is that you can’t lump the human 
race, by geography, language, religion, economic status 
or the occupation of condemned men’s cells and apply 
any terms to it that will be more than vaguely accurate. 
People are united by their predicaments. In that sense 
there is the Row at San Quentin and there are a bour- 
geoisie and a proletariat. But they remain individuals, and 
there is no realistic way to treat them except as individ- 
uals. There is no other civilized way to treat them. The 
group is an abstraction that vanishes when it is examined 
under the microscope. It is a piece of mysticism that is 
something put to good use and sometimes to bad use, but 
actually it does not exist. 

Here is where I come to Mr. Briffault, whose argu- 
ment is that “a social organization of mankind has at 
no time in past history been attempted or contemplated,” 
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Books clear, cheap and interesting enough to circulate by the million, illuminating the big issues of the day is the plan of the new 
department of popular education of the Foreign Policy Association. The first of the Headline Books in text and Neurath-like pic- 
ture charts offers data on which American readers may answer for themselves the grim question its title poses. One section com- 
pares national resources: ‘The war to end war failed to solve the economic problems that had been its root cause. For back of 


national jéalousies and desire for power is always the pressure for more territory, greater resources, increasing world markets.” 


War Tomorrow—Will We Keep Out?, edited by Ryllis Alexander Goslin. 


ind that the only way we can achieve such an organiza- 
ion is by the particular kind of Communism that is now 
represented in Russian Marxianism. With a good deal of 
Mr. Briffault’s denunciation of what currently passes for 
social organization most of us can agree. We don’t like 
:t much better than he does. I question some of his state- 
ments. I doubt that many people starve because they 
cannot pay the “ransom” demanded by the owners of 
property. In most countries they go on the dole instead. 
I doubt that “four fifths of the work which people have 


to do does not go toward paying their ransom, but to- | 
The figure is steep / 


ward fighting other governments.” 
enough but not so steep as that. However these are de- 
tails. There are facts enough with which to indict civili- 
zation: there are Condemned Row, the Southern 
share-cropping system, unemployment, underpayment, 
company police, automobile fatalities, most parts of most 
Cities, political and commercial corruption, imperialism, 
armaments, wars. 

In many ways mankind has been a sad failure. But 
will it be finally less a failure if it accepts a program 
which rigidly classifies all men into two irreconcilable 
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groups and then demands that one destroy or suppress 
the other? That is Mr. Briffault’s prescription. “The 
task which blundering democracy has been unable or 
unwilling to perform,” he flatly states, “cannot be 
brought to a conclusion by democratic methods. It can- 
not be accomplished by toleration of crime and of in- 
sanity. It can be accomplished, like every advance in 
democratic liberty, only by ruthless and intolerant vio- 
lence.” Mr. Briffault believes that one of the preliminary 
conditions of democracy is “the protection of valid intel- 
“gence.” He also says that “it is today impossible to be 
sntelligent in any field of human thought, however re- 
mote it may appear from social issues, unless one is a 
Communist.” 

I don’t find anywhere in Mr. Briffault’s book any proof 
that this is so. You can take it or leave it—only if you 
leave it, and Mr. Briffault’s party wins, you will have 
done so at your peril. Mr. Briffault’s party differs from 
most historical parties in the nobility of its final objec- 
tives. But I don’t believe it will arrive at those objectives 
by the method suggested in the quotations. You can give 
pretty names to dogmatism and superstition—and gen- 
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erally you do—but that doesn’t change their nature. Mr. 


Briffault is back in Mr. John Calvin’s boots. He has found 
a new and exclusive way to salvation and he behaves like 
every one else, so far back as history goes, who has had a 
similar experience. I am no more convinced by him than | 
am by Billy Sunday. Change the color of his shirt and his 
method of argument would serve Hitler or Mussolini as 
well as they do Stalin. It is not a civilized method. 

I have left little space for Mr. Woolf, and my apology to 
that readable author’is that I have been stealing Mr. Woolf's 
ideas all the way through this article. Mr. Woolf says that 
“civilization consists largely in the repression and suppres- 
sion of all kinds of savage instincts’—including, of coursé, 
the instinct to kill people who don’t agree with us. He points 
out the barbaric origin of the scapegoat, who in Germany is 
a Jew and in Russia, a bourgeois. He maintains that “the 
rational and civilized man knows that he has no monopoly 
of truth or virtue and that he must be perpetually on his 
guard against his instinct to ascribe wickedness as well as 
blindness to those who do not agree with him.” He says 
unashamedly that “the Communist has reverted to magic 
and superstition.” He takes Carlyle, Nietzsche, Keyserling 
and Spengler for a ride on his patent-medicine wagon. He 
doesn’t like quacks and he is inclined to think that men who 
preach panaceas arrived at by irrational methods are quacks. 

Mr. Woolf believes in reasoning things out. Mr. Briffault 
believes in reasoning things out if reasoning makes you a 
Communist—but not otherwise. Mr. Lamson believes that 
people are people. I am not sure that Mr. Lamson’s isn’t the 
most important contribution to the discussion. He has, at 
least, the imaginative quality to get inside the minds of his 
fellow prisoners and of his guards, and to acquire a sym- 
pathetic understanding of them. I think a truly civilized 
philosopher in this present age would try to do the same 
thing in that greater prison and more extensive Condemned 
Row that is called Western Civilization. 


People with Fortitude 

igen raya a oe Harcourt Brace. 462 pp. Price $2.50 
A READER takes no chances with a new novel by Ellen 

Glasgow. He knows that from first to last he will find 
sure workmanship, lucid style and compassionate under- 
standing of human frailty and strength. This is a long book, 
not because Miss Glasgow is a spendthrift of words, but 
because the breadth of her scene and the richness and variety 
of her characters require elbow-room. Few readers would 
spare a page of it. 

Vein of Iron is the saga of the Fincastle family, its love 
of life, its will to live and its certainty that life, though per- 
plexing and often painful, is essentially good. It reaches 
through three generations with occasional revealing glimpses 
of the firm old Scotch-Irish forebears who brought their 
Presbyterian Bible into Appalachian Virginia and pushed 
out the Indians to the glory of God. Its portraits are full- 
length: the rock-like grandmother, scornful of folk of “puny 
breed;” John Fincastle, her son, a shadowy old philosopher 
to whom “all the outward aspects of living seemed frag- 
mentary, unreal and fugitive,” scratching a living from the 
ground while he searched for truth; Mary Evelyn, his wife, 
“gay and beautiful even when she was faded and weather- 
beaten,” who had learned “how much of courage depends 
on little things;” Aunt Meggie, “safely anchored on the rock 
of predestination,” and finally Ada Fincastle, she of the 
“single heart,” who “couldn’t remember a time when she 
and Ralph McBride had not cared for each other.” 

The story is that of Ada and Ralph: the joy of their young 
love, the warping of their lives when the stern code of their 
forebears separated them, the brief stolen interlude of 
ecstasy—and its price—and, at long last, the struggle along 
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; 
together with Ralph twisted from his natural bent into “aj 
incurable hostility to life,’ and Ada dauntlessly building | 
new kind of happiness, “not a bit like the feeling I usec 
to call happiness.” . 

The last half of Vein of Iron is set in our own experience 
the disturbed and disturbing years since 1929. Here in sharp 
ly limned incident and character are compressed all thi 
frustrations, the doubts and the despairs of an age that “ha 
lost the certainty of continuing tradition.” “There’s one ne 
they can’t take away from us,” said old John Fincastle, “an 
GERTRUDE SPRINGEI 


that’s fortitude.” 


Today and Its Background 
A SHORT HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, by T. W. Riker. Mace- 
millan. 890 pp. Price $3.50. 


THE POST-WAR WORLD, by J. Hampden Jackson. Little, Brown. 436 
pp. Price $2.50. { 


DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENTS IN EUROPE, by Eugene P. Chase, 
Robert Valeur and Raymond Leslie Buell. Nelson. 597 pp. Price $2.50. 


(Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic.) 4 
| eee See books of diverse, quality and authen- 
ticity have been and are being published—it were hard 
to choose among them—in the field represented by these 
three which come to my hand together; but I do not at the 
moment recall any three which interweaving more complete 
ly and satisfactorily survey that field or which more perfectly 
complement each other. Regardless of imperfections in de 
tail and points of view subject to even violent partisan dis- 
sent, together they furnish for the ordinary fairly discrim- 
inating reader the factors essential to an intelligent under- 
standing of events lately past, immediately present and pos- 
sible or impossible, probable or improbable, in the reasonably 
near future of this distracted human world. For such an 
understanding one must have in mind not only a fairly clea 
sketch-map of the political, economic, ethnological, socio- 
logical forces and groups now interplaying upon the stage 
but a fair working knowledge of the long and intricate his- 
torical background; some phases of it reach back throug 
centuries of time and across the whole surface of the earth. 
In the whole picture of today’s world Africa, Asiatic Russia, 
the Near and the Far East—especially the Far East and India 
—are as important as Europe ‘and the United States of 
America. Broadly speaking, there is no place and no person’ 
anywhere on earth whose welfare is not affected by person 
and events at their antipodes and in the intervening 
spaces. To those events contribute things of the very 
long past. 
Dr. Thad Weed Riker, graduate of Princeton and B. Litt. 
of Oxford, more than thirty years specializing in modern 
history and now professor of modern European History at 
the University of Texas, introduces his volume with a swift 
story of “the coming of the modern age,” dealing not with 
dates but with the really epochal division in the emergence 
of the individual, of the middle class, of the modern state, 
deprecating the usual period-terminology and emphasizing 
the protracted intershading stages of development; then pro- 
ceeding to analyze the history of modern Europe, in its 
interplay within itself and with the rest of mankind. While 
he by no means ignores it, I should say that he insufficiently 
opens up the background of the East; but even so that is 
clearly implicit. As a whole the book is adequate for prac- 
tical purposes. 
J. Hampden Jackson, following and supplementing his 
previous Europe Since the War, avowedly writing for the 
intelligent newspaper reader, focuses upon a smaller field 
of time and tells his findings more compactly and more 
journalistically; yet with notable objectivity and freedom 
from mere personal opinion. He, better than Professor Riker 
brings into the picture the awakening of the Islamic States, 
Persia, Turkey; Africa, the East, South America, Canada, 
and the post-war, post-depression struggles and develop- 
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ents in the United States under the New Deal. Nobody 
an read this book by the master of history at Haileybury 
‘ollege in England, without a clearer comprehension of 
le now inter-straining consequences of the World War all 
und the world. 
The third book, consisting of three essays respectively 
bout Great Britain (“England”), France and Switzerland, 
y the professor of history and government at Lafayette Col- 
“ge, an associate in the department of economics at Colum- 
ia University, and the president of the Foreign Policy 
ssociation (who contributes also a brief introduction to the 
aree), analyzes the government and political essentials of 
e three European states which were before the war and 
ill persist as parliamentary democracies with government 
eally responsible to the people, where the common man is, 
s Clemenceau acknowledged shortly before his death to 
cudyard Kipling, “not so bad after all.” Now as democracy 
ghts for its life everywhere against the tendencies toward 
nd the widespread enthronement of dictatorship, this is an 
xceedingly timely and valuable study of the essentials of. its 
peration, as well as of its character. A further volume, still 
come, by Professors Wallace and Macmahon of Columbia, 
“ill deal with the democratic system of the United States. 
Joun Parmer Gavir. 


European Twilight 


UROPA, by Robert Briffault. Soribner’s, 501 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 


VERYTHING that Briffault means to show in his novel 
of an era is stated in the first chapter. That the old 
nould of western civilization, which began to crack in the 
ighteen-nineties, is now full of great fissures. That western 
ivilization, no longer able to grow in that mould, is itself 
racking. And that the artist’s task is not alone to create 
isions of beauty: “Beauty is born out of the salt seas of 
eality. The emotions of horror which it may inspire in the 
rtist are no less part of the gift which he has to offer than 
he creation of joy.” 

The only aim of prewar Europe, he points out, was to 
btain a moratorium from war; no attempt was made to 
bolish the danger of it. Countries tried to put off social re- 
orm instead of setting themselves to solving the problems 
f its necessity. So he takes the rulers and upper classes as 
he subject matter for his picture. He lets the impact of the 
etails of his panorama fall upon a central character, Julian 
ern, a young man who matures during the years before 
914. Bern has a questing mind, the best of educational op- 
ortunities, and entrée to European and English aristocratic 
ircles. Though his acquaintances are licentious, he abides 
y the philosophy of his father: “Do not allow the foolish- 
ess of the world to embitter your heart. Do not attempt to 
nake it wiser.” He seeks escape in the cloisters of science 
nd of love. But even here the dim world beyond his horizon 
vill not leave him in comfortable isolation. He has chance 
conversations with Bolsheviks who talk of the technique of 
evolution and with English miners engaged in a futile 
strike; he is moved by the speeches of Tom Mann and 
aurés and Liebknecht. Almost he is persuaded to take part 
in the drama—when the World War calls down a sudden 
curtain. 

| This is a vast canvas for a novel. But Briffault, in his first 
attempt in the novel form, has brought it off with Virtuosity. 
Actual figures of prewar Europe lend brilliance as well as 
reality to his invention. Obviously it is not a complete, a 
wholly fair picture. Not all aristocrats were sadists, sensual- 
ists or plotters. Not all the gifted young people became de- 
praved or cynical. Not all scholars held themselves aloof. 
Briffault has simplified his material in order to hammer 
nome his point. The reader feels the power of the argument. 
Even the American reader, for whom the twilight of the 
nalf-gods has less meaning than for those brought up in 


November 1935 


Just fifteen years ago there died suddenly in Russia a young 
American of thirty-three. ‘‘The first American friend of the 
Soviet Union," John Reed was laid to rest in the Red 


Square. ‘‘The revolutionary workers of America,” says his 
biographer, “in crowded mass meetings, pledged them- 
selves to a harder fight in his name." This book is a tribute 
from those who followed him into the revolutionary move- 
ment. In thirty lithographs and thirty staccato paragraphs 
artist and writer trace the stages by which an adventuresome 
boy became the respected comrade of the men who shook 
the world. 


ONE OF US—The story of John Reed, by Lynd Ward and Granville 
Hicks. Equinox Cooperative Press. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic, 


the European tradition, knows that this arraignment of the 
world’s leadership has validity. Whether or not it is the 
mould of western civilization that is cracking, he has come 
to see that cloistered walls behind which the individual 
could retreat are no longer there. 

Fiorence Loss Ketioce 


Below the Rio Grande 


RENASCENT MEXICO, Edited by Hubert Herring and Herbert Wein- 
stock. Introduction by ‘Ernest Gruening. Covici-Friede. 322 pp. Price 
$2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Bes this book serves at least partially to explain 
and interpret current Mexico it is both valuable and 
timely. Its contents consist of eighteen chapters each written 
by a different and distinguished commentator, eight of 
whom are Mexicans. The whole is “an outgrowth of the 
annual seminar conducted in Mexico by the Committee on 
Cultural Relations with Latin America.” In many of the es- 
says the complexity of Mexico’s problems is stressed. Luis 
Cabrera in the first chapter claims that the key to all of them 
lies in the “coexistence of different levels of civilization,” 
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Income and Economic Progress 
By Haro_p G. MouLTon 


This volume draws together the lines of analysis developed in the 
three earlier studies in the series into a positive statement of 
national economic policy designed to bring about a better distribu- 
tion of the national income and hence a more rapid and steadily 
maintained rate of economic progress. It discloses the interaction 
of taxes, wages, profits, and prices, and discusses the possibilities 
and limitations of wealth equalization, taxation and public enter- 
prise, and other methods of income readjustment. Major emphasis 
is placed on the importance of price policy as a means of passing 

on the benefits of rising productivity to all the population. 

Price, $2.00. 

Vol. I. AMERICA’S CAPACITY TO PRODUCE 

By Edwin G. Nourse and Associates 
$3.50 


AMERICA’S CAPACITY TO CONSUME 
By Leven, Moulton, and Warburton 


Vol. II. 


$3.00 


THE FORMATION OF CAPITAL 
By Harold G. Moulton 


Vol. III. 


$2.50 
Order From Your Bookseller or From 


Tue Brooxincs INstiruTIoN, Washington, D. C. 


**A RICH, PROVOCATIVE BOOK.’’ 
—N.Y. Herald Tribune 


By Alexis 


Carrel 


MAN, 
The UNKNOWN 


If you want to learn about yourself as a 
member of the most interesting species in 
existence, if you want to know how 
science can model man and society, and 
how man’s future appears to one of the 
greatest living scientists—go to your 
bookstore and get this book. In it a 
Nobel Prize winner and member of the 
Rockefeller Institute has written “a pro- 
vocative and stimulating book, full of 
original ideas and viewpoints.”—Professor 
Raymond Pearl, in the N. Y. Times Book 
Review. $3.50 


Sixth Large Printing 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street | New York 
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a fact which is also one of the main reasons why Mexico i 
such a delightful place to visit. 

Numerous subjects are discussed. Moisés Saenz contribute: 
a chapter on Indian Mexico and Robert Redfield continue: 
his thesis of Folkways and City Ways. Stanley Rypins make 
an interesting comparison between the Mexican and Russiar 
revolutions. The banking situation is admirably covered by 
Antonio Espinosa de los Monteros. If anything, too mull 
space is devoted to international relations and the Six Yeai 
Plan. 

- René d’Harnoncourt considers The Fiesta as a Work a 
Art and Frances Toor tells of some non-religious dances 
an interesting and welcome departure in discussing the Mex 
ican dance. Diego Rivera has a chapter on pre-Conquest art 
The novel is commented on by Berta Gamboa de Camine 
and Elizabeth Wallace writes illuminatingly on moderr 
Mexico poetry. The sprightliest article has to do with the 
deadest subject—Archaeological Sites Today, by Herbert J] 
Spinden. 

It is to be regretted that there is no article on the pul- 
queria for the pulqueria forms an entertaining symbol of 
the merger of Indian and Spanish cultures. Such an article 
would include the réle of Spain. Then Renascent Mexico 
would indeed be a well rounded book. 

G. Russet SrErNiNcER 


A Pessimistic Reporter at Lerge 


AMERICA FACES THE BARRICADES, by John L. Spivak. Covici- 
Friede. 287 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


“AS INCREASING wage cuts, unemployment, hungel 
and misery line up the workers in desperation and 
as the employing class prepares to defend its property, profits 
and power, it becomes clear that America faces the barri- 
cades.” This concluding sentence of an intelligently written 
and exceptionally interesting report on working class opin- 
ion in the United States should be read in connection with 
the first sentence of the writer’s preface: “After talking with 
all kinds of people throughout the country I am convinced 
that the American worker does not want to overthrow the 
government. All he wants is food. But if the government 
will not make it possible for him to earn it or will not give 
it to him, then he will overthrow the government without 
realizing that he is doing so.’ 

The conclusion stated in the preface is the one for which 
the writer furnishes the greater justification in the text. Mr. 
Spivak apparently has traveled throughout the length and’ 
breadth of the United States, talking with people, mostly 
workers and farmers, and listening to them. What they told 
him he wrote down with apparent fidelity. As a result one 
gets an impression of a weary, disillusioned and suffering 
people patiently waiting for the government to do something 
and, in the main, believing that it will. The fact that Mr. 
Spivak would obviously prefer to write a different story 
makes this impression all the stronger—and establishes him 
as a reporter who does not let his prejudices blur his eye- 
sight. The nearest he comes to any sort of blurring is in his 
interviews with AF of L men. There are such men as he 
found in Youngstown, O., and in Omaha, but they are 
hardly the men who make the policies of the AF of L. There 
doubtless is such a man, too, as Wildcat Williams of Tulsa, 
Okla., who claims to “speak for William Green” and who 
terrorizes opponents by shooting holes in the ceiling of his” 
own office, or by “pistol whippings” when you “hit ‘em, 
on the head with the muzzle of the gun”—Mr. Williams has 
played an active rdle in 78 such affairs. But from neither 
type can one draw final conclusions about the labor move- 
ment—whether one likes the tone of that movement or not. 

Mr. Spivak had some extraordinary interviews, also, with 
persons active in promoting different styles in shirts. One 
gathers that he could, if he wished, provide us with a spider 
web chart of fascism in the United States. Since he did not 
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wrepare a chart one gets a little confused with the intricate 
nter-relations of Silver Shirt with White Shirt, Nazi with 
Yivic Federation, etc. This section of the book is written 
nuch more vividly than the other chapters and more co- 
1erently, even if it does leave the reader wondering if Mr. 
spivak got into an insane asylum by mistake and went about 
nterviewing the inmates. 

Mr. Spivak sometimes writes as if reactionary employers 
vere at loss for a program until Mussolini or Hitler showed 
he way. He forgets Cripple Creek and Bisbee, Ludlow and 
Little Falls. He writes also as if California had just now 
egun its red baiting! 

But these are incidental details. In the main here is a 
xood reporting job. No one can interview all America, but 
yne can interview individuals to get a line on what thou- 
ands are thinking. This Mr. Spivak did and the result is a 
elling indictment of the social forces of America. 

Joun A. Fircu 


One Young German Girl 


RESTLESS DAYS, by Lilo Linke. Knopf. 432 pp. Price $3 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 


Important New Books 
About Two of the Greatest 
Women of Our Day 


JANE ADDAMS 


A Biography 


By JAMES 
WEBER LINN 


The definitive, author- 
ized life of Jane 
Addams. “Into one 
generous volume he has 
compressed the life of one of the greatest 
women of our time. Fascinating, important, 
comprehensive, accurate.’—N. YY. Herald 
Tribune. 


Second printing. | $3.50 


THE LIVING OF 
CHARLOTTE 
PERKINS GILMAN 


An Autobiography 


UTOBIOGRAPHY of a German girl who is now a 

refugee in England. Lilo Linke was eight years old 
when the Great War began (flags, no coal, no dress, no 
ood), twenty-seven when she voluntarily left the country. 
She was a former leader of white-collar trade union groups, 
Socialist, “an outcast, unwanted, detested, unworthy to be 
German.” Nineteen restless years of a restless young per- 
on’s life are reported in these pages against a background 
f war, hunger, inflation, turmoil, the rise and disintegration 
f a young republic, and the victory of Fascism. 

It is the story of an active, ambitious and intelligent girl. 
ilo Linke was a pupil of whom the school was proud, later 
f apprentice and clerk in a bookstore, then secretary of a 
iberal civic agency and finally editor of a magazine, a politi- 
cal organizer. But Lilo Linke, the child of a bourgeois fam- 
ily who are now firm believers in Mr. Hitler, has also been 
sensitive human being who in her early days was bitterly 
ashamed of her poverty and unsightly clothes. She has suf- 
fered agonies because she proved to be a wall flower. Grad- 
ually she found her way into the new freedom and new 
responsibility of the Youth Movement at its best time and 
finally grew beyond it. We know her as a young business 
woman of many activities and concerns, lonely amidst nu- 
merous friends. We see her friends drift away after years 
of joint struggle for a new democracy, some to quick death 
in civil warfare, some to flight and oblivion and others to 
the Nazi ranks and thus to new honors and to a new loyalty. 

This is not a sentimental story but rather matter of fact 
and very frank. No reader can fail to be moved deeply by the 
sincerity of her effort and the dramatic, unusual human 
document she has given us. Herta Kraus 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 


Time Was and Is Not 


LIBERALISM AND SOCIAL ACTION, by John Dewey. Putnam’s. 
93 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


N THESE latter days when, here and elsewhere, the 

grand old tradition of liberalism seems merely to lag 
superfluous on the stage of politics, John Dewey comes to 
its aid with all his ripe learning and quenchless zeal, and 
that rare skill in teaching which has inspired his students 
for more than a half century. These Page-Barbour lectures 
at the University of Virginia set forth, first, the history of 
liberalism as a political philosophy, second, the crisis in 
which that idealistic doctrine is now involved, and close 
third, by sketching renascent liberalism as the way out for 
those of us who are neither Communist nor Fascist. 
_ The strength of the book is its stirring account of those 
great liberals from John Locke to John Stuart Mill who stood 
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Equally well-known as_ poet, philosopher, 
sociologist, writer and lecturer, Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman’s activities bettered the lives 
and work of thousands of people. Her life 
story is unique, colorful and inspiring. In her 
autobiography there is interesting light cast on 
her recent suicide. With a preface by Zona 
Gale. Illustrated. $3.00 


At All Booksellers 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 35 W. 32nd St., N. Y. 


LUSTLOUT, 
GENERAL EVANGELINE BOOTH 


By P. WHITWELL WILSON 


A concise biography of the famous Salvationist that is attracting 
wide audience on both sides of the Sea. A striking demonstra- 
tion of the opportunities for leadership and distinguished public 
service open to women of capacity and conviction. $1.00 


All Bookstores. F. H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 


Write for the new 


BOOK LIST 


Books displayed at the 
1935 National Conference of Social Work 


One of the most comprehensive lists ever published of books 
on social work and kindred fields. Listing recent and standard 
publications at regular prices, postpaid. 


Order from 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC., 112 East 19th Street, N. Y. 


MEN and WOMEN of FAR HORIZONS 


150 Fifth Avenue 


AEG New Books 


* 


FAR 
HORIZONS 


@ WILLIAM LYON PHELPS Says... 


“Men and Women of Far Horizons, 
edited by Jesse R. Wilson, is a small book 
giving the brief testimonies of missionaries 
How different these 
people are from the missionary in the pop- 


in far-away localities. 


ular play Rain, who was obsolete in 1850! 


But | suspect missionaries know more about 
dramatists than dramatists know about mis- 
sionaries. If you are really interested in dis- 
covering facts about foreign missions and 
about missionaries, may | respectfully suggest 
that you read this little book Far Horizons? 
And if you have no desire to find out the 
facts, might | respectfully suggest that you 
talk about something else?" 


(From “As I Like It” in Scribner’s 
Magazine, May, 1935.) 


Edited and Compiled by Jesse R. Wilson, $1.00 
FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
New York 


PROPAGANDA 


Its Psychology and Technique 
by Leonarp W. Doos, Yale University 


A revealing study of the nature and psy- 
chology of propaganda, based on first-hand 
observation and research. Fascinating both 
for style and subject matter, its importance 
lies in the establishment of a set of sound 
and self-evident principles for interpreting 
propaganda. Price $2.40 


OUR CONTEMPORARY 
CIVILIZATION 


by Roscoe L. ASHLEY 


A broad and realistic survey of the con- 
temporary scene, its economic, political and 
cultural characteristics. Points out the dis- 
crepancies and inconsistencies between the 
old and the new in the present order, and 
shows clearly what must be done to reconcile 
our industrial capitalism with our political 
democracy. — Price $2.90 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
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for, and established in men’s minds, the “enduring values” 
of liberty, free individual development, and free intelligene 
in inquiry, discussion and expression. But these victorious 
doctrines wrought changes which by 1850 “had become ir 
turn the vested interest” so that liberalism itself “now pro} 
vided the intellectual justification of the status quo . . . the 
intellectual system of apologetics for the existing economil 
regime.’ * (Somehow, Dr. Dewey refrained here from nam: 
ing Herbert Hoover!) Today this crisis is intensified by the 
use of national politics (power politics). 

John Dewey’s heroic faith in free intelligence refused te 
concede defeat. Liberalism, now, can achieve its ends by 
reversing its former means, by going in for “organized soci 
planning.” This means shaping men’s attitudes and dispo- 
sitions by * ‘unified action for the inclusive end of a socialized 
economy.” Otherwise liberty and free development are but 
insoluble problems. 

A prophet has spoken but men will hear what they will 
hear. Those who hold by power politics (i.e. violence) and 
vested economic interests will hear nothing whatever. The 
message remains. Wa ter Lincotn WHITTLESEY 
Princeton University 
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Out of the Coal Mines 


HORSE SHOE BOTTOMS, by Tom Tippett. Harper. 
$2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HE recent strike of 400,000 miners put on the front 

pages the plight of the soft coal industry and its work- 
ers. In this first novel, Tom Tippett, who was himself a 
miner and the son of a miner in District 5, goes behind 
news items and textbooks on labor problems to tell about 
a community of coal diggers and their families in the Illi 
nois field. Like Tom Tippett’s father, the John Stafford of 
the story came from England in the seventies, “imported” 
for his skill by a man who had stumbled on a vein of coal. 
In stirring chapters, the author tells how in a hidden rocky 
ravine Stafford and his friends organized their first union, 
and how their employer, Old Bill, a miner like themselves 
was finally “kicked out” by a corporation of hard-headed 
business men, none of whom knew the skills and traditions 
of the coal mines. Stafford survived explosion and fire im 
the mine and lived to see his union victorious in a struggle 
with “the bosses.” The book is vivid and convincing. It has 
the vitality of the materials on which the author draws— 
the hopes and terrors, the work and dreams of two genera- 
tions of his family and friends, of his own boyhood an 
young manhood in the Bottoms. BEULAH Amnon 


298 pp. Price 


Gestalten 


PRINCIPLES OF GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY, by Kurt Koffka. Har- 
court, Brace. 720 pp. Price $6 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY, by George W. Hartmann. Ronald Press. 
325 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Me psychology has been split up into so man 
schools and branches that to both the layman and th 
student it presents a confused and somewhat bewilderin 
pluralism—a number of “psychologies” which either ignore o: 
fight each other. In a very important contribution to psycho- 
logical literature Koffka attempts to dispel some of thi 
confusion and to integrate some of the complexity by a 
systematic survey of psychology from the viewpoint of th 
Gestalt school, which originated in Germany about a quar 
ter of a century ago, and of which the outstanding exponent 
(at present all in America) are Wertheimer, Kohler, and 
Koftka. 

Although Aristotle pointed out that the essence of th 
whole is not restricted to what we find in its parts, for two 
thousand years little importance was attached to his state- 
ment. By the close of the nineteenth century psycholog 
had become so atomistic that some reaction was inevitable 
Protesting against confining the analysis of the subject mat- 


ter of science to arbitrary analysis into elements, the Gestalt 
psychologists urged analysis into such parts, “organizations,” 
or “configurations” as are found in nature itself, maintain- 
ing that such organizations are psychological realities. A 
gestalt is the product of such organization; the external uni- 
verse, life and mind are composed of gestalten. The con- 
cept, as used by Gestalt psychologists, applies both to the 
process of organization and to the product of such a pro- 
cess. A gestalt is never the product of essentially unconnected 
causes; its essence is the reason for its existence, and gestalten 
possesses an immanent tendency toward their own comple- 
tion. Gestalt theory, therefore, as well as results of its lab- 
oratory experimentation, quite naturally leads to the strongly 
anti-positivistic stand taken by Koffka in his concluding 
chapter. 

Koffka’s volume, as an extensive and comprehensive dis- 
cussion of large numbers of fundamental psychological prob- 
lems from the Gestalt viewpoint, should be read by all stu- 
dents of psychology. Psychology is defined by Koftka as a 
study of behavior. He sees its special value in its integrative 
function, since the science of psychology is at the nodal 
point where nature, life and mind converge. His book also 
holds much of interest for those in the fields of related sci- 
ences and in philosophy. There are fifteen chapters, all of 
them meat for readers with scholarly appetites. 

Hartmann’s -book, an exposition and interpretation of 
Gestalt psychology by one who has made a thorough study of 
the system but has remained a “non-configurationist,” should 
be read in addition to, not as a substitute for, the Koftka 
volume. Since it is more easily understood than the former, 
however, and since the picture of Gestalt which it presents 
is a sympathetic one, it may well be read first by the student 
who wishes to be initiated into this rather new realm. 
University of Chicago Erne Kawin 


Life Before the War 


THE WORLD FROM BELOW, by Jules Romains. Translated by Gerard 
Hopkins. Knopf. 560 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THE STARS LOOK DOWN, by A. J. Cronin. Little, Brown. 626 pp. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


ETTERS of fire seemed to flicker behind the talk of the 

young men in the cafe. To the student Jerphanion they 
spelled out on the wall, “We are so much alone.” Those 
words summed up the doubts that harassed his companions 
and himself. What could they join in place of the Church 
from which their parents had drawn belief and a way of 
action? A political party? A secret society, working under- 
ground for the regeneration of mankind? How make one’s 
youth count? Especially, how still the threats of war rum- 
bling over Europe? 

In The World From Below, Jules Romains’ picture of 
Paris a few years before the World War hits very close to 
present-day moods. This fourth translated volume of the 
panoramic Men of Good Will (comprising the seventh and 
eighth of the French edition) continues to unroll a picture 
of our times which must not be missed. The whole may be 
a modern masterpiece, as some critics have insisted. The 
design of the completed work is not yet clear, and perhaps 
We are too near to its material to judge now in any case. 
At any rate, as the volumes come along their extraordinary 
_ diversity, breadth and humanity brings a badly-needed per- 
spective to modern drifts and drives. 

In The Stars Look Down, Mr. Cronin, on the other hand, 
has gone down into some of the darkest corners of those 
same pre-war years in England and found in them an over- 
whelming story of despair. The book is laid in a coal-mining 
district; it opens with a bleak dawn following weeks of 
strike. Bleakness, however, lies not only in the harsh condi- 
tions of the miners’ lives, but also in the frustration that cuts 
short any gesture of idealism on the part either of miner or 
owner. An enormous amount of observation and of honest 


Can We Abolish Poverty? 


Today, in the United States alone, more than 
forty million men, women and children face 
either partial or complete destitution. The 
present economic system is leading directly 
to anarchy and chaos. A high standard of 
living for all, complete social security and 
freedom from want cannot be attained under 
this economic order, writes Dr. Parmelee in 
his new book. “Farewell to Poverty” offers 
a frank and unsparing criticism of the evils 
of the system under which we now operate, 
and presents a solution whereby poverty and 
depression can be permanently abolished. 


$3.50 at your bookseller’s or from 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
440 - 4th Ave., New York 


FAREWELL TO POVERTY 
By MAURICE PARMELEE 


Stuart Chase 


discusses the most vital 
of current problems— 


GOVERNMENT 
IN BUSINESS 


Where shall a new line be drawn dividing 
public business from private? Where does 
the State fit in the new picture? 


“His most important book—and to say that 
is to say it ranks with the great economic 
journalism of our time. It is the one in 
which he comes closest to grappling with 
the overshadowing problem of our gen- 
eration.”—N. Y. HerALp TRIBUNE. 


At all bookstores $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY @ NEW YORK 
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6 Years’ Depression: 
11,000,000 Unemployed! 
22,000,000 on Relief!! 
$33,000,000,000 Debt!!! 


THERE IS NO USE 
TALKING! 


We’ ve all got to think a way out of this mess 
we're in, then act! LET’S HAVE MORE AC- 
TION, meaty, 32-page Booklet, will make you 
think. 10¢ per copy, postpaid. ACTION, new, 
unique Monthly, will keep you thinking, and 
you'll feel like acting. 25c per year. 


Special 


Mention SURVEY GRAPHIC, enclose 30c, coins 
or stamps, and we will send Booklet by return 
mail. And you’ll receive the next Twelve 


Numbers of ACTION. To get acquainted, we 
will send you TWO Recent Numbers of ACTION 
for a three-cent postage stamp. 


ACTION PUBLISHERS 


Norwalk, Ohio 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS 


by EWAN CLAGUE 


Do men and women leave money to charity wisely? 


In their wills do they gratify fads or help com- 
munity needs? 


Is the gesture of their dead hand one of egotism 
or benevolence? 


Is there overlapping in testamentary bequests 
which aid a few welfare projects and leave many 
more to starve? 


This study of nearly eight hundred Philadelphia 
trust funds was made to answer these questions. 
A series of recommendations concerning the 
establishment and administration of charitable 
trusts is included. 


Price $1.00 Post Paid 


Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
(Affiliated with The University of Pennsylvania) 


Room 900, 311 South Juniper St., Philadelphia 


feeling have gone into this book, some of its characters and 
its scenes—especially in the episode of the mine disaster— 
have great vitality. The book as a whole seems to me, how- 
ever, to be vitiated by the lack of the quality which makes 
M. Romains’ volumes pre-eminent: a capacity to look clear- 
eyed at suffering and evil and not be submerged by it. In- 
stead of offering perspective, The Stars Look Down shows 
our times as a dungeon from which none but the callous and 
unscrupulous can find escape. Mary Ross 


A Religious ’“Middletown” 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCH AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION, a 
H. Paul Douglass and Edmund de S. Brunner. Harpers. 368 pp. Price 
$2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


qpee Institute of Social and Religious Research has closed 
its offices after fourteen years of intensive survey in all 
sorts of fields. It was the work of the Institute which broke 


epi ee ean tree nena perenne mene 


— 


open the steel industry to public view; which gave the — 


American church Rethinking Missions; which humiliated 
Protestantism with a survey on the Education of American 
Ministers; and so on. From the start, Mr. Douglass and Mr. 
Brunner have been fact-finders and fact-interpreters to the 
churches and people of America. This current volume sum- 
marizes and condenses the work of fourteen years, and 
presents the American Protestant church in the midst of its 
existing situation, as a social institution. 

As might be supposed, there is little new in this book; its 
material has, for the most part, appeared in other studies of 
a more specific character. But in this book it is drawn to- 
gether, boiled down, to present a picture of the church 
rather than a picture of some of its features or divisions. 

It is an informative and rather depressing picture; a pic- 
ture of slow, reluctant changes in the face of blazing chal- 
lenges and crying needs; a picture of bitter prejudices and 
heavy inertias. At the same time, it is a picture which does 
not lack its hopeful and inspiring elements. 

This is a religious “Middletown,” and deserves careful 
study. Cuarves STAFFORD Brown 
Colorado Spiings, Colo. 

NEGRO POLITICIANS: The Rise of Negro Politics in Chicago, by 


Harld F. Gosnell. University of Chicago. 404 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 


Numsper 22 of the Social Science Studies explores 
Chicago’s Black Belt as a political arena, describes the 
growth of party machines—Democratic, Republican, Com- 
munist—in this ethnic minority; includes an entire chapter 
on De Priest. Contrary to popular belief, figures show that 
through party channels, plus a sprinkling of Negroes i in ap- 
pointive and civil service positions, the Black Belt “secured 
about as many benefits from the government as most other 
minority groups’—which is far short of a desirable goal. 
Drawing upon many sources hitherto unpublished, some of 
which have been carried around in the heads of Negro poli- 
ticians, this book, with its comprehensive appendices, bibliog- 
graphy and index, is a valuable one. 

AN ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF THE CONSTITUTION 


OF THE UNITED STATES, by Charles A. Beard. Macmillan. 330 
pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Reissue of a volume originally published in 1913 with an 
extended new introduction and brought out at a time when 
the Constitution is under much discussion. 


THE ISSUE IN THE CRISIS 


(Continued from page 523) 


London Economic Conference. We should start now by set- 
ting up a preparatory commission not only to study the situa- 
tion but also to educate public opinion. The League of Na- 
tions is based upon the theory of international cooperation. 
The present crisis may perhaps ultimately furnish it with 
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the largest opportunity for constructive statesmanship that 
has yet been offered to the world. 

This may seem to be a strange approach to the problem 
of American policy with reference to the League and Italy 
in the present crisis. But I have not considered it worth 
while to delay upon such questions as that of whether our 
exporters to Italy have a case against the way in which the 
President applied the neutrality laws. All those who have 
the interest of the country at heart and not merely the selfish 
interest of their own personal profit will support the 
President to the full. There is no need to say more than 
to express in passing the fullest agreement with the Presi- 
dent’s action. There remains, however, a more difficult 
question before the country, for the neutrality laws may 
not lend themselves in the future to as successful statesman- 
ship as they have in this instance. They are badly drafted 
and raise once more the issue of senatorial as over against 
presidential prerogatives in the conduct of foreign affairs. 
It would carry us too far afield to discuss that issue here. 
Much more important is the question of whether we should 
direct our policy towards the support of the collective sys- 
tem of security and peace which is now being worked out 
in Geneva. Neutrality is not inconsistent with the degree 
of negative support for Geneva which the President has 
indicated, namely, the refusal to protect those American 
adventures who would supply the aggressor with the 
means for continuing his war even in such a case as this 
when the whole world is agreed as to where the guilt lies. 
It is not patriotism to invoke the protection of the flag 
in order to maintain a violation of the Peace Pact or of 
its counterpart, the Covenant of the League. 

The moral situation is clear, but a technical problem re- 
mains to be dealt with. International law has had to be 
satisfied hitherto with a crude distinction which divides all 
nations into two great classes of either belligerents or non- 
belligerents. The application of the sanctions by the League 
calls for a less rigid alignment. This will undoubtedly be 
brought about by the application of such policies as those 
which the United States is following now. Nations apply- 
ing the sanctions of the League should not be regarded by 
neutrals as performing a hostile act if in the fulfilment of 
their duty as police against a nation or nations that have 
resorted to war they block the commerce of belligerents. 


PEOPLE LIKE OURSELVES 


(Continued from page 519) 


surveys that show that one third of the families in the 
United States live in dwellings below modern standards 
of sanitation and convenience—a threat to health and an 
exorbitant drain on the earnings of tenants. The pull was 
new—the chance that building construction held out as an 
all round stimulus to employment. Incredible as it seems, 
in those two years the administration has to show 
only seven limited dividend projects through govern- 
ment loans and but six public housing projects under way. 
Conflicting policies, administrative inertias, outworn laws 
and stubborn circumstance have all been on the cards in 
this pack of the New Deal. Should the government build 
directly and to what extent? Should it lend money at low 
rates to private builders or local public agencies? Should 
it merely make mortgage money liquid so as to encourage 
insurance companies and saving banks to lend funds for 
the purpose? Turning from finance to construction, we 
come upon questions of relative costs and availability, upon 
the competing claims put forward for slum clearance and 
cheap land development, upon the issue of federal con- 
demnation before the Supreme Court, and upon delays 
-due to cramping local laws and to rigorous attempts at 


BOOKS AS GUIDEPOSTS 
TO THE PARENT 


GROWING UP by Karl DeSchweinitz, 2d ed. $1.75 


The first edition sold over a hundred thousand copies 


“When my eleven year old boy finished reading ‘Growing 
Up' he said, ‘Dad, every question | had in my mind has 
been answered by this book.'" 


BIG PROBLEMS ON LITTLE 
SHOULDERS 
By Carl Renz, M.D. and Mildred Paul 


Renz. 


A grownup's guide to a child's mind. 
$1.50 


BEHAVIOUR ASPECTS OF 
CHILD CONDUCT 
By Esther L. Richards, B.A., M.D., D.Sc. 


“Replete with good, common sense. 
Utterly devoid of fads and fancies.” 
$2.50 


DYNAMICS OF THERAPY IN A 
CONTROLLED RELATIONSHIP 
By Jessie Taft, A.B., Ph.D. 


“A valuable introduction to the 
emotional life of childhood." $2.50 


At your dealers or direct 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


* “A revealing portrait of Samuel Gompers 
and his work.”-—New York Times 


* “A brilliant picture of this colorful 


fighter..-—The American Mercury 


* “A story that ranks importantly in the 
American scene.”—Minneapolis Tribune 


SAMUEL 
GOMPERS 


CHAMPION OF THE TOILING MASSES 


By Row anp Hitt Harvey 


An unbiased biography of the foremost 
American labor leader. Gives a back- 
ground to aid in understanding today’s 
social legislation and labor problems. 


$3.75 


at your bookstore or 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Stanford University, California 
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The 


need for a 


WE ba 


The beneficiaries of special privileges under successive 
administrations have recovered from their panic of a 
few years ago. They are outraged at the efforts of the 
present administration to subject utilities, banks, corpo- 
rations, and the possessors of great wealth to even the 
most moderate kind of social control. They believe 
that the Supreme Court has promised them that the 
exercise of such control by the federal government is 
unconstitutional. 


In the debate on this issue the reader with no supple- 
mentary source of information is at the mercy of the 
daily press—one of the greatest of American busi- 
nesses. With a few exceptions, the press is engaged in 
a campaign to persuade the electorate that the 
rulers of industry, in fighting off social control of their 
own chaotic practices, are defending the freedom of 
Americans (one-sixth of whom are on relief). 


At such a time, wise readers will provide themselves 
with a definition of "freedom," and some sources of 
information, other than those offered in the daily news- 
papers. Since 1914 The New Republic has provided 
that information. In its Washington Notes, by the 
famous "'T. R. B.,"" its special departments, "On the 
Labor Front," by W. P. Mangold, and "Other People's 
Money," by John T. Flynn, its book reviews and hard- 
hitting editorials and middle articles, The New Republic 
supplements the information published by the dailies 
with a unified, long-term interpretation of events from 
the liberal point of view. 


Special Offer 
13 weeks’ trial subscription $1 


pose a----------4 


| THE NEW REPUBLIC | 
| 40 East 49th Street, New York, N. Y. | 
| For the enclosed one dollar please send me The ] 
| New Republic for the next thirteen weeks. 1 
| I 
| OT A oy ato eS eich.) erates gaa cloaca rina | 
| ate SEM MME cecn HIS OU eer airercne fie I 
| I 
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Leper ee 


headquarters to eliminate graft. Out of it all two things 
stand clear; the call for state and city housing authorities 
and purposeful citizen groups, forcing and watching de- 
velopments; and the call for a permanent low cost housing 
policy at Washington, on its own, and not merely incident 
to the employment program. 


Government 


When business controls buckled and our post-war pros- 
perity caved in, Washington became the economic as well 
as the political capital. Emergency moves carried sanctions 
which are wearing off. with recovery. Like them longer range 
measures, from soil conservation to housing, cost money. 
The federal government may have been checked in trying 
to bring elements of economic planning into our industrial 
process, but its indubitable powers to levy, to borrow and 
to spend have been exerted on a scale commensurate with 


war. Every tax carries social consequences quite apart from 


its success in raising revenue; processing, payroll and in- 
heritance taxes, like high tariffs, have most of their impact 
outside the budget. The current recoils to “localism and 
free initiative,’ to economy and the ‘constitution, fore- 
shadow lines that will be drawn more and more deeply as 
legislation is pressed at Washington either to regulate busi- 


ness or to effect a wider distribution of wealth. We come — 


upon a new variant, however, from the old conflict between 


the haves and have nots. This is the contemporary recog- 


nition that our leaping scheme of production, in its own 


ime 


interests no less than that of the common welfare, must be — 


balanced by a widely distributed power to consume and 
that government must implement it (see Morrow The 
American by Richard B. Scandrett, Jr., page 537; and Say- 
ing and Spending by Stuart Chase, page 533). 


From another angle, the question of depressed incomes — 


was attacked in the minimum wage provisions of the NRA, 
alongside those banning child labor, long hours and sweat- 
ing. The Supreme Court decision declaring the code sys- 
tem unconstitutional exhibits a vacuum where government 
does not run; a charge on our statesmanship to find ways 
to eliminate such industrial evils; on our economists and 


social investigators for convincing evidence of the need for — 
their elimination. Among labor groups, garment workers — 


and miners are taking the lead in espousing changes in the 
constitution as the line for action. 


Further, out of the depression comes added weight to 
the demand for overhauling the county as a unit of local 


government; for experimenting with interstate compacts; 


and for manning the permanent federal-state-local services — 


with a trained personnel, protected by civil service. 


Our World Boundaries 


Just as the hard times have made us conscious in an alto- 


gether new way of our internal situation, so these years 
have reopened our foreign relationships. First came a large 
dose of salt on cocksure conceits that the United States was 
custodian of the formula for) prosperity and was insulated 
from the post-war dishevelment of other nations. We found 


our own scheme of life challenged by internal policies, 


variant from our own, ranging from Soviet Russia to Nazi 
Germany. Now war crashes through, with ideas of con- 
quest as old as the Roman empire pitted against the last 
independent region of Africa. In August (Ethiopia, Still 
Proud and Free by Emory Ross), Survey Graphic published 


one of the first full length portraits of the Ethiopian people. — 


Again we find ourselves part of a troubled world and con- 
front the issue of collective security—whether we shall help. 
or hinder efforts to consolidate peace by checkmating the 
nation that runs amuck. (See The Issue in the Crisis by 
James T. Shotwell, page 522; and So This Is Civilization 
by John Palmer Gavit, page 548.’ 
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Education 


With foreign and domestic policy thrusting new respon- 
sibilities on voters for hard and clear choices, education 
comes out of the school house. We have grown to look at 
it as something coterminous with life and central to the 
democratic process. Some of the pioneering of the pro- 
gressive schools is finding wider application. First-hand 
experience of both students and teachers in the new fields 
of adult and workers education will be presented in Survey 
Graphic in the months ahead. So, tod, that area of educa- 
tion which focuses on the plight of youth in depression, 
and the efforts to find “ways out” for stalemated young 
people. 

With current questions burgeoning into campuses and 
strident newspaper campaigns of exposure, academic free- 
dom gains new urgency. There are the charges on one side 
that civil liberties are jeopardized; on the other, that “stu- 
dents are being indoctrinated with subversive theory.” The 
situation is one we have assigned for first-hand study. 


The Arts 


One silver lining to the depression has been woven by 
the works program. We had looked to the arts as signs 
and symbols of a new American culture; the hard times 
laid them flat. Musicians, painters, sculptors, architects, 
writers, playwrights, actors, dancers, recreation leaders con- 
tributed to the mounting number of the unemployed. And 
then through the alchemy of FERA “white collar” projects 
something happened that outran the succor to stranded ar- 
tists. School houses and public buildings throughout the 
country had their faces lifted with murals. Playgrounds, 
playstreets and ball fields sprang up like mushrooms. Bands, 
orchestras, groups of players brought recreation and the 
gleam of something outside their cares to districts which, 
in the old army phrase, had nothing to spend but their 
time. Something was at work that opened wider the in- 
heritance of our people and has “lifted the level of life” 
for whole neighborhoods and communities. In sequence, 
the WPA has set aside $27 million as a temporary subsidy 
to writers, musicians, artists and actors. It is all very ex- 
perimental, but breaks ground for a conception that paral- 
lels our attitude toward public education. 

This is only half the story. In any time of change the 
ferment is felt most quickly among the arts. The poets and 
novelists catch it, the painters, the composers, the play- 
_wrights. The philosophy back of the fiction, for example, 
takes as many forms as the philosophy men bring to a com- 
mon experience. But it is sentient to the economic struggle. 

In visualizing the stuff of human affairs, Survey Graphic 
has long made use not only of graphs, charts, maps, but of 
_ etchings, paintings, frescos, sculpture. In the coming year 
we shall interpret the arts themselves as a responsive but 
developing part of any current history of the 1930's. 


Survey Associates 


Out of the strains of the depression, then, America has 
been rediscovering itself{—its needs, shortcomings, capacities, 
objectives. Our part in that process on Survey Graphic cen- 
_ ters in its frame of reference, its first-hand work of inquiry 
| and interpretation, and its educational reach many times 
wider than that of reports and books that handle a kindred 
subject matter. We turn to initiators of measures and admin- 
istrators of undertakings, to their critics; to proposers, pro- 
testers. We present the heart of experience and of others’ 
findings; but within the limits of a slender budget we em- 
ploy a method of inquiry and interpretation that is our own, 
which gets at original sources and goes through a cross-fire 
criticism. Our endeavor is to combine the timeliness of re- 
porting with the penetration of research. 


Just Published | 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


By Harry S. Mustard, Assistant Professor, Public Health 
Administration, Johns Hopkins University; Director, 
Eastern: Health District, Baltimore; Lecturer on Public 
Health and Sanitation, Johns Hopkins Hospital School 
of Nursing. 

This book is designed for those who wish to become 
quickly and soundly oriented in the field of public 
health. The author has based this book on factual 
material and has made his analyses and interpretations of 
public health problems and programs satisfyingly clear. 
He writes from long experience in public health organiza- 
tion and practice and in teaching graduate students in 
public health, medical students and nurses. $3.00 


Recently Published 


PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES | 


By Wilson G. Smillie, A.B., M.D., Dr. P.H., Professor of 
Public Health Administration, School of Public Health, 
Harvard University. 

In this book the author presents the administrative | 
principles of public health in a comprehensive way, with 
a description and application of these principles in the 
various units of government in the United States. $3.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


950 University Avenue - - 


GUIDE TO 


SPORTS and OUTDOOR 


RECREATIONS 


A Selected List of Books, 1918 through 1934 
Compiled by WILSON M. RANCK 


Here is an annotated list of over 500 books upon 


more than 50 outdoor sports and recreations, selected 
by a trained librarian who has participated enthu- 
siastically in most of the activities described in the 
books upon his list. 


The selection of books was made with the interest 


of the competitor or spectator in mind rather than 
the needs of the teacher. 
nantly non-technical. 
encouraging the wider use of wholesome books by 
younger readers. 


Thus the list is predomi- 
It is especially well suited to 


= 
This guide is equally useful to readers who are 
interested in sporting and recreational problems and 
to librarians who are called upon to buy such books 
and to act as readers’ advisers. 


151 pages paper postpaid 75 cents 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
New York City 
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PAMPHLETS 


Current 


SLUMS—A CITY’S MOST EXPENSIVE 
LUXURY 


Map of Greater Cleveland census tracts in 14 colors showing economic 
status in each of 294 census tracts, overlaid with spot maps depicting 
crime (murders 12 years), vice (houses of prostitution, 8 undercover 
surveys), delinquency (boys in Juvenile Court 4 years), tuberculosis 
deaths, white and Negro (4 years). 

Text shows income from taxes and expenses of maintaining a specific 
area. 


8 pages. $1.00 


HOWARD WHIPPLE GREEN 
1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


By Howard Whipple Green 
Each age of life, child and adult, suffers its accidental losses. In the 
home the one-year-old pulls pots, pans, or kettles of boiling water 
upon himself. The two-year-old falls into hot water. The old person 
falls to death. 


48 pages 50 cents 


Order from 


CLEVELAND HEALTH COUNCIL 
1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN 


announces five new publications 


Jewish Education in the United States.............$.25 
Our Heritage and the World Today............... -$.25 
Anti-Semitism—A Study Outline...................$.15 
Parliamentary Procedure........ $15 


.$.10 


Books of Jewish Interest—A Bibliography.......... 


Contributors to these booklets: A. L. Sachar, Leo W. Schwarz, 
Mordecai M. Kaplan, Jacob S. Golub, A. H. Friedland, 
Samson Benderly 


Order from 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 
625 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


PYAR EGN#T) (E DiUl GAs Tom 


a service bulletin for professional workers who engage in 
any aspect of education for family life and parenthood 


Three Family Narratives, G. K. Pratt, M.D.—new mental 
hygiene material for experimental use with parent groups. 
75 pp. 75e. 


The Field of Parent Education, H. L. Witmer, Ph.D.—analy- 
sts of a rapidly developing field from the viewpoint of social 
research. 81 pp. 75ce. 


Can Parents Educate Each Other? M. L. Shirley, Ph.D.—a 
study of the effectiveness of lay leadership (ready November 
1935.) 

Complete list of publications on request. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF PARENT EDUCATION 
60 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Membership $1.50 a year includes subscription to 


PAREN 1 9E.D UrGAsigiorn 


- THE POSITION OF PATROLMAN. 


PzBPRe OUD EG Aci aS 


Practical 


Hundreds of schools empty, thousands of teachers unem- 
ployed—the remedy is still lacking. Yet we can learn 
from the older, more experienced nations of Europe— 
where neither of these conditions exists. Read 


EUROPEAN POLICIES OF FINANCING 
PUBLIC EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 


a series of reports by Fletcher Harper Swift, Professor of 
Education in the University of California. I, France; 
II, Czechoslovakia; III, Austria. (Two more titles to 
come.) Price $1.00 each; limited supply available. 


RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN: 


With an Application to the Problem in the United States, 


y 
Ewald T. Grether, Associate Professor of Economics, 
University of California 


A cogent review of successes and failures in the British experience, 
with suggestions applicable to American conditions. Price 90 cents. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


1. THE ALDERMAN'S MANUAL. A Book of In- 
struction, Information and Procedure for members of City 
Councils, Boards of Aldermen, Boards of Town and Village 
Trustees and Candidates for the Office of Alderman or 
Trustee, in Cities, Towns and Villages in the United 
States. Paper. 46 pages. Price $2.00 prepaid. 


2. MOTION PICTURE CENSORS AND REVIEWERS’ 
MANUAL. A handbook for the instruction and use of 
state and city boards of censors of motion pictures, pro- 
ducers and distributors, citizen motion picture councils, 
better films committees, women’s clubs and parent-teacher 
organizations. Paper. 36 pages. Price $1.00 prepaid. 


3. BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS TO APPLICANTS FOR 
Includes general 
duties, legal powers, points of criminal law and evidence, 
definitions, instructions in use of revolver, first aid to the 
injured, etc. Paper. 65 pages. Price $1.00 prepaid. 


HOME STUDY CIRCLE 
P. O. BOX FOUR HUBBARD WOODS, ILLINOIS 


SOME FACTS ABOUT NURSING—A Handbook 
for Speakers and Others.—(Forty-six pages of 
excerpts from the many surveys on nursing pub- 
lished within the past five years.) Price: 25c. 

Vocational Pamphlets on Nursing: 


SO YOU WANT TO BE A NURSE? 
HOW TO CHOOSE A NURSING SCHOOL 
WHEN YOU ARE A NURSE 


Price $1.25 per hundred, $12.00 per thousand 
in any combination of the three 


The Nursing Information Bureau of the American Nurses’ 
Association cooperating with The National League of 
Nursing Education and The National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing, 50 West 50th Street, 

New York City 
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Current 


MIGRANT LABOR: 


“Roving with the Migrants,” Adela J. Ballard, 50c. 

‘Nomad Neighbors,” Adela J. Ballard, 3 Act Play, 15c. 
“Monologue,” based on Play, 10c. 

“Gypsies of the Crops,’’ 16 mm. film, 2 Reels, $2.00 plus postage. 


INDIAN AMERICANS: 


“Facing the Future in Indian Missions,’’ Meriam and Hinman, 60e. 

“Indian Americans,”’ Winifred Hulbert, 60c. 

“Hogan Beneath the Sunrise” and ‘Indian Friendship,” Hulbert, 
Plays, 25c. each. 


WORLD PEACE: 


“Toward a Christian America,’ Herman N. Morse, 60c. 

“Christian Youth in Action,’ Frank W. Herriott, 60c. 

“The Jew and the World Ferment,’’ Basil Mathews, 75c. 

“Orientals in American Life,’’ Albert W. Palmer, 60c. 

“The Ghost of Caeser Walks,” Henry S§. Leiper, 35c. 

a Thumph of Goodwill,” Mrs. J. H. Callister, Play (Royalty 
, 35c. 


COUNCIL of WOMEN for HOME MISSIONS 
105 East 22nd Street, New York City 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 
By Harriett M. Bartlett 


The purposes, problems, and methods of case 
work in relation to disease and social adjustment. 
223 pages Price $1.00 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKERS 


18 East Division Street Chicago, Illinois 


Probation and Delinquency Prevention 
1935 Year Book 


National Probation Association 


Leaders in the field discuss crime causation and treatment, federal 
crime control, the psychiatric approach to crime problems, and com- 
munity prevention of delinquency. Essential reading and reference 
material for the social worker in probation, parole or protective work. 


Price, $1.00 paper; $1.50 boards. 


NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION 
50 West Fiftieth Street New York City 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Here is your chance to own two Valuable Books by 
Emma Smedley 
Institution Recipes, Standardized in large quantities. $3.00 
The School Lunch, its Organization and Management. .$4.00 
For a Limited Time—10% discount 


when cash accompanies order. 
Both books for $6.30 postpaid. 


EMMA SMEDLEY, Food Service Consultant 
820 Land Title Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


TOOLS FOR LEISURE-TIME EDUCATORS AND 
RECREATION LEADERS 


Development of Boys Work in the United States—Stone, $2.00. 
Friendship Making Among Adolescent Boys—Pellettieri, $1.00. 
Summer Camp and Progressive Education—Ward, $2.00. 

A Group Leader’s Manual—Stone, $1.25. 


Additional books and additional aids described in free folder. 
Write 
INFORMAL EDUCATION SERVICE 
2622 W. Ashwood Avenue Nashville, Tenn. 


PreeRi@ DT CA ES 


Practical 


The Milbank Fund 


OweV RT ER LY 


A professional journal for progressive public health workers and 
students of social problems 


Memorial 


THE QUARTERLY publishes articles by outstanding 
experts and the Fund’s technical staff on various phases 
of public health administration, epidemiology, population 
problems, vital statistics, and health education, as well as 


annotations on current public health questions. 
Annual Subscription $1.00 Single Copy 25 Cents 


Sample copies available on request 
Subscriptions may be sent to the publisher 


MILBANK MEMORIAL 
40 Wall Street 


FUND 
New York 


HANDBOOKS FOR WELFARE 
OFFICIALS 


- Legal Aid Bureaus: A Manual of Practice 

. A Housing Program for the United States........... 

. Shelter Care and the Local Homeless Man 

. Welfare, Relief and Recovery Legislation, 1933-34. . .2 

. Bibliography of Unemployment Relief Documents. .35c¢ 


Send for Complete List, ‘‘ Your Business of Government.” 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
850 East 58th Street Chicago, Ill. 


STRIKES UNDER THE NEW DEAL 


A new and indispensable pamphlet written for use in Labor, Liberal 
and Socialist movement. 


Includes an account of the development of unions during the first two 
years of the Roosevelt Administration, a history of some of the major 
strikes of the period—San Francisco, Toledo, Textile, Minneapolis, 
Revolts among Agr cultural Workers. L.I. D. Pamphlet. 64 pages. 
By Maurice Goldbloom, John Herling, Joel Seidman, 
Elizabeth Yard 


PRICE 15 cents 
Special Rates in Quantity ORDER FROM 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
20 W. Jackson Blvd. 112 East 19th Street 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 


EAST HARLEM NURSING AND HEALTH 


SERVICE 
454 EAST 122nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


A PROGRESS REPORT 


Outlines the progress made over a twelve years’ period in the 
development of a family health service based upon intimate 
study of the needs of parents and children, and the training 
in service, of health workers to meet these needs. 


Printed June, 1935 48 Pages Price 30 cents 


= 


SOCIAL WORK AS A _ PROFESSION 


By Esther Lucile Brown 


A new pamphlet supplying up-to-date information on pro- 
fessional standards and opportunities for training in social 
work. “A complete Hoyle.’—Survey. 

80 pages. Price 25 cents. 


RUSSERL SSAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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TILLIE AND OTHERS 


(Continued from page 545) 


employed in looking the prisoner over for what is there 
to see. When Tilly drags herself in and slumps sulkily into 
her chair, what about her? Is she fat, or thin? Does she look 
tubercular? Are her clothes in style? How about her teeth? 
Does she look mad? Sad? Frightened? Romantic? Vain? 
Enjoying the limelight? Furtive? Embarrassed? 

I do not always live up to my own teaching—as in the case 
of a demure young thing who had been most indiscreet with 
a lively thug in her neighborhood, who sat beside her in the 
courtroom. I gave them an eloquent discourse on good be- 
havior, to which they listened with reverently lowered eyes. 
As they filed out, my comfortable sense of having at last 
made an impression was somewhat dashed by a visitor who 
had sat behind them and who approached the desk, ventur- 
ing somewhat timidly, “Did you notice that the girl hid 
her arm behind the boy’s coat and he was squeezing her 
hand all the time you lectured them?” No, I hadn’t noticed 
it. But why hadn’t I? Because I was too absorbed in the 
afidavit and my own eloquence to see the concrete hand- 
holding in front of my nose. On the sound bridge principle 


mind, she became thoroughly mixed as to what she was 
interested in and what she was worrying about. 

Some time later Edie was brought from the hospital where 
she was convalescing from the effects of a would-be lethal 
dose. She insisted that her reason for fleeing from life was. 
because of her humiliation over an affair with Charles, 
whose amorous advances had been rather rough and realistic. 
He was socially inferior to Edie, a fact which her family. 
reiterated with scornful emphasis. But all this hardly seemed | 
adequate to account for Edie’s aversion to her admirer. Cer-) 
tainly it did not call for suicide. Nevertheless, Edie fairly 
vituperated against him. She thought hanging was far too. 
good for him, and the mere mention of his name brought’ 
her to the verge of hysterics. Anyone familiar with high 
strung girls would have come to the same conclusions that I 
did. Remembering Astrid, I was determined not to get 
caught the same way twice. So, getting her alone, I re 
marked, “You're in love with Charles, aren’t you?” She grew 
scarlet to her ears, but she did not have hysterics. Instead she 
sat very quiet, absorbed in what I had to say. Her hatred and 
repugnance were from that moment forgotten. The peni- 
tentiary and the electric chair, to which she had been 
consigning her Lochinvar, slid quietly into oblivion, and we 
devoted ourselves to devising some pretext by which Charles” 
could be asked to call. “What will my family think?” she 
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that “one good kick under the table equals two finesses,” I 
would say that there are times when one good look equals 
a pound of paper and an untold amount of hot air. 


asked, somewhat startled to see how much she had con-— 
fessed. “They were not born yesterday,” I answered her, 
“and I doubt if they will be as much surprised as you think.” 


AKE the cases of Astrid and Edie. Each of those ado- 

lescent girls had on occasion suffered such distress of 
mind over something that she took poison. Neither of them 
was killed by the dose taken, or we should not have met. 
Nevertheless, they came nearer to suicide than such young 
misanthropes generally do, and when they emerged from 
the hospital it was my duty to help decide what to do next. 
Astrid was a small, quiet girl with good intelligence, whose 
mother had been an invalid since her birth. She was such a 
reticent child that it was hard to get anything out of her as 
to her motives for taking poison. But it gradually transpired 
that she was obsessed with the thought of death. She had 
once seen a man mortally hurt in an accident; instead of 
running away, she confessed that she had watched his 
agonies from a window in an effort to imagine how it would 
feel to die. Sometimes she held a knife to her throat and 
fancied her sensations if she cut it. So much had she specu- 
lated upon the matter that at last she determined to try it 
but—at least that was the reason that she gave for her 
suicidal attempt and no doubt she thought that she was 
telling the truth. Since she had not succeeded in dying, her 
curiosity was still unslaked. And since I had not died 
either, I could not give her more specific details than she 
already had. But I could philosophize with her a bit on the 
subject of death, which I agreed had always been an absorb- 
ing topic for thoughtful people. Since she was so tongue-tied, 
I suggested that she think over exactly what she wanted to 
know about death, and write out a list of questions. 

In a week she returned with a list of written questions 
which she handed to me in silence. It read as follows: “If 
I marry and have children, will I be an invalid like my 
mother? Do many women die when they have children? 
How can anyone have children and not die?” She had 
pondered a week, and her only mention of death was a 
backwash, so to speak, from the question of birth. I never 
brought up the subject of death again and neither did she. 
Apparently, she had not only completely forgotten her in- 
terest in it, but never realized that it had been an unconscious 
blind for her mystification over the beginnings of life. It 
developed that she was attracted by a certain young man, 
but the spectacle of her invalid mother frightened her from 
dreams of marriage to death-bed visions. In her confusion of 
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Which turned out to be the case. . 
There was the boy who raised ruction rather than say 
the Lord’s Prayer. Every reason was given—atheism, com- 
munism, mechanism. But were they correct? Not at all. 
He merely hated his stepfather and refused to say Our — 
Father in any complimentary or reverential sense. | 
AS a last resort, if an interview cannot get started, I some-_ 

times try dollars and cents and ask who is defrauding — 
whom and why? I recall a particularly cross-grained mother ~ 
who disapproved of her daughter’s suitor. He was a paper- 
hanger of sober habits, who helped his uncle in a grocery 
store in the evening. He was industrious, thrifty and faithful 
in his affections. When the mother persisted in her frantic 
dislike of him, I supposed of course she was jealous, and 
wanted him herself. But for once this interpretation of con-— 
duct did not work. So I dusted off my third trick (with 
reluctance, for I prefer romance to finance) and asked her 
what the young man owed her. The room suddenly became 
silent. Then she snapped, “He owes me nothing.” “What 
do you want him to pay, even if he does not owe it?” I tried 
again. And it appeared that the mother had decided that if 
the young man took her daughter, and with her, her wages, 
he should pay the family bill of $85.00 at the uncle’s gro- 
cery. It was a form of reasoning that I could not follow my- 
self. And the mother, knowing by instinct that I would not 
understand, had forborne to mention it. Curiously enough, 
the young man (who doubtless had a mother at home just 
like her) understood her perfectly, and he got his girl. 

We who are brought up to checks and a checkbook, sig- 
natures and receipts, have, I suppose, no conception of the 
confusion that these mysteries arouse in the souls of those 
to whom pencil and paper is a thing apart. Old board bills, 
loans, divided responsibility for support, exchange of prop- 
erty, provisional gifts, legacies, mortgages, dowries and ali- 
monies—all of these roll up like snowballs. And because the 
parties concerned cannot read their own writing, have moved 
and mislaid the record, or never had any, they have long 
since forgotten the exact sum involved, and the family obli- 
gations have become as complicated as a war debt. There 
is always a point where a torrent—“Tilly signed the paper. 
when she was working, but when she got married her moth- 
er-in-law ‘took it for board, and then when she died her son 
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by her first husband gave it to his wife and she turned it in, 
and—” makes me wave my hands in despair and cry, 
“Stop, stop, I am lost.” For this reason I never invoke the 
money bags if I can help it. An elopement is clover com- 
pared to a disputed will. I am more in my element discuss- 
ing a wedding with the bride than her debts with her 
grandmother. 

In a court interview tears and thrills are all too likely to be 
present. It only remains to provide the laughs, comic relief 
being just as desirable in an interview as in a play. But 
laughs are not always easy to get. Being scolded for one’s sins 
is not a laughing matter. The victim seldom sees the amus- 
ing side. For particulars on how to make such a good joke 
that a sulky sinner will be obliged to laugh at it and break 
the social ice, some other authority than I must be consulted. 
But if it can be managed, the interview is likely to be a 
success. After all, sinners, like saints, (at least the young 
ones) are merely people! 


THE CONSUMER'S FRONT 
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living.” The task is to see to it that the consumer’s interest is 
not lost in the shufile and that it has as full and as informed 
a hearing as others which must be taken into account. In 
short, it is not to usurp the judgment seat, but to help to- 
wards making judgments more informed. 

And last, a knowledge of the ways of industry must be 
brought to the people. In medicine we are content to leave 
a knowledge of the ways and the ills of the body to the pro- 
fessional. In an autocracy an economic potentate or a council 
of men wise in the modern mysteries of industries might 
formulate and execute a program for an increase in the 
wealth of a nation. But in a country in which political power 
lies in a universal ballot, the policies of state are pent in by 
the prevailing state of the public understanding. 

At the moment it is not a lack of material resources, but 
of a practical understanding of affairs, which inhibits an 
escape from the depression. Now and for the future the raw 
material of prosperity—resources, techniques, labor, and 
whatnot—are all here. The great obstacle to a better living 
for all is a deficit in intellectual resources. Our thought still 
lags too far behind the fact; too many of us still see the con- 
sumer’s front at the point of contact between the housewife 
and the grocer. We must turn the knowledge that the larger 
problem is a myriad of little problems to account. And we 
must protect the consumer’s interest where it is—not where 
it was before the advent of the machine. The making of 
public policy—in legislation, factory, office, and home—must 
be fed by a constant stream of informed opinion. 

Thus a program in which the consumer interest is the 
public interest must rest on a triple foundation: an increase 
of knowledge; its application to public policy along the gov- 
ernmental front, and its transition into an informed public 
opinion back of the lines. 


The Larger Strategy 


A strategy is an answer to an enigma of resources, battle- 
field, and objective. If the argument above is sound, the lines 
are clean-cut, even if the éxecution is beset with difficulties. 

The greatest difficulty is that an agency through which a 
program can be translated into action is not provided by the 
political order. Nor can the way of direct action be taken by 
consumers who have been pushed further and further from 
the front by the integration of an industrial system. The 
front does not lie at one place, but at every place; the prob- 
lem does not appear as a single question, but as an aspect 

of innumerable questions. Indeed, (Continued on page 567) 
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SAVING AND SPENDING 


(Continued from page 536) 


a reasonable balance must be kept between outgo and in- 
come. If the distribution of income is such as to upset that 
balance over any considerable period of time, the system will 
break down; the whole convention of what Bassett Jones 
calls symbolic money will explode. The community will 
be driven disastrously back to barter, self sufficiency and 
subsistence farming, even as we saw it being driven 
from 1930 to 1933. If we are to use money, we have 
to obey its rules, and the first rule is that dollars which go 
out as costs must come back as income, and must not be lost 
or frozen in transit. 

Sooner or later the “flow of the income stream must be 
modified” to turn excess savings into spendings. The Brook- 
ings Institution and myself are in complete agreement on this 
score.* How is it to be accomplished? Standing practically 
shoulder to shoulder at the conclusion of the diagnosis, Dr. 
Moulton and his friends look one way and I look another. 
I speak furthermore for a considerable school which looks 
another way. Our paths sharply diverge, one to the right, 
one to the left. 


The Brookings Remedy 


The distribution of the national income, Brookings finds, 
is brought about through an elaborate mechanism including 
prices; wage and salary payments, premiums and bonuses; 
accumulation of surplus and other aspects of corporate fiscal 
policy; profit-sharing, persion and insurance plans, public 
and private; taxation and government expenditure. All ot 
these devices, it is believed, are likely to continue a part of 
our distributive system. While taxation is seen as ultimately 
of importance, “for some time to come it will be a part which 
is distinctly minor as compared with the total of private dis- 
tributive agencies.” Analysis of efforts to raise wages or 
share profits “has led to the conclusion that difficulties and 
complications. inherent in this method of attack, as well as 
its unequal application to different classes and occupational 
groups, stand in the way of its being relied upon as the prin- 
cipal means for attaining such a distributive system as would 
promote maximum economic progress.” Finally one type of 
“distributive reform” is seen to outrank all others: 


“The broad highway along which continued economic prog: 
ress must be sought is the avenue of price reductions. When 
this road is followed the benefits of technical improvements 
are conferred automatically upon all divisions of the popu- 
lation. Maximum opportunity for expansion of production 
and the free interchange of goods between different divisions 
of our domestic economy and between nations is thus pro- 
vided. Such a method instead of centering upon a re- 
distribution of an existing amount of income promotes the 
progressive erection of additional income and its prompt and 
thorough dissemination among the entire population. . . .” 


“To seek the acceleration of economic progress by means 
of price reduction,” Brookings declares, “is not to attack the 
system of private capitalism but rather to return to the very 
logic upon which that system was justified and extolled! by 
both lay and professional students of the economic process 
during the days when the system was assuming its present 
general character.” But perhaps the present general character 
has outrun that early logic? I find more than a hint to that 
effect in the paragraphs that follow. There Brookings openly 
attacks “as a serious abuse of the profits system and of the 
institutions of private capital” the last half-century’s drive to 
centralize economic advantage, to protect existing business 
enterprises by protecting the price structure. That process 


“We are also in complete agreement that foreign trade offers no solution. 
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has brought corporate consolidation, pools, trusts, cartel) 
trade associations and code authorities. These are seen @ 
dangerously short-sighted, as leading inevitably to econom 
stagnation. To revamp price policies so as to pass on teck 
nological progress and increasing productivity to the cor 
sumer now constitutes “an open challenge to the busines: 
men of America.” 2 
Thus—Chase speaking again—Brookings surveys one pre 
posal after another, then throws up its hands and goes t 
sleep on the broad bosom of old mother laissez-faire. Lowe: 
prices secured by free competition is the solution. Let us ge 
back to the free market, back to 1840; let us break up 
monopolies, trade associations, “administrative” competition 
gentlemen’s agreements, government regulation, and allow 
prices automatically to fall as technology advances, on the 
revered principles of Adam Smith. No hint is given of how 
we are to unscramble the eggs of a century of history. Ne 
word is passed as to how the Aluminum Company of America) 
American Telephone and Telegraph, General Motors, Gen 
eral Foods, Swift and Company, Consolidated Gas, General 
Electric—are to be pulverized into small competing units. 
No notion is presented of how vast vested corporate interests 
are to be liquidated and reassembled in an orderly competi- 
tive pattern. No assurances are given that if we could retreat 
and start anew, monopolies would not presently begin to 
germinate, precisely as Mr. Rockefeller began to breed them 
in the 70’s. I think I understand the theoretical sublimities 
of free competition as well as the next man, but I cannot 
make them come alive in the frame of any world I know 
today. One almost suspects that the Brookings Institution, 
rather than face the harsh consequences of its own diagnosis, 
sought refuge in a world of dreams. | 
For the consequences of an unbalanced economy are 
brutal. In one way or another the obstructing factors must 
be blasted out of the way. If it cannot be done by deliberate 
and orderly community action through such devices as high- 
er income taxes, it may be done by shattering deflation, or by 
a wild currency inflation. In the current depression, the 
United States submitted to the former for three long years, 
but when universal bankruptcy loomed, Mr. Hoover, sup- 
ported by the bankers and business men generally, set up 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the most massive 
financial institution on earth, to check the “natural” course 
of deflation. Personally, I believe he was justified. Our econ- 
omy had become too complex and specialized to submit to 
those natural forces, which, after a period of panic and mis- 
ery, scaled down the claims of capital, and established 
equilibrium in earlier depressions. In 1932, we did not dare 
to face the music. Rather than equilibrium, an unthinkable 
chaos was what we saw in the lower depths. . . . Yet some 
such course must be faced to the bitter end, if Brookings is 
to have its free competition back. No RFC’s are permitted 
in laissez-faire. | 
Germany in the early 1920’s found equilibrium by cur- 
rency inflation. Wall Street blanches at the very mention of 
those brutal times. The entire creditor class was wiped out. 
Business benefited as its debts were extinguished, and for a 
few years, Germany enjoyed an upward movement. But the 
relief was short lived. Today, 12 years later, internal debts’ 
have grown so fast that Dr. Schacht declines to make public 
their ominous total. Italy likewise inflated, crucified her 
rentiers, only to find herself a decade later in much the same 
predicament. Is extreme inflation an immediate cause of 
fascism? : 
So one questions on the evidence of recent history both : 
“natural” deflation, and currency inflation as practicable | 
methods for achieving equilibrium. The former is too de- 
structive to risk; the latter appears to have only a temporary 
effect. “ 
The realistic solution to my mind is the obvious one; a 
deliberate “modification of (Continued on page 570) 
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they range from retail purchase, through the mazes 
of merchandizing, to technology, investment, legislation, ad- 
ministration, and education. In general the consumer’s inter- 
est appears only as an aspect of a business policy, a prospective 
statute, an administrative measure whose explicit objective 
is something else. In specific instances the consumer's inter- 
est is to be advanced; in general it is to be protected and 
encouraged in matters only obliquely related to it. It is an 
inseparable part of the whole of the going life of the com- 
munity, but is not a part which can be isolated and attended 
separately. 

For this reason there can be no campaign which may end 
in the consumer’s Gettysburg—or his Waterloo. No rabbit 
is to be pulled out of the hat of the industrial system; no 
over-night miracle is going to bless modern industrialism 
with an up-to-date manna. We face the single alternative to 
unguided futilities of a protracted campaign, which exacts 
knowledge and courage, and in which vision demands an 
enlistment for the iife of the generation. But so long as 
knowledge has revealed only a part of what the world has to 
offer, so long as the backward state of the industrial arts 
cries out for a change, so long as activities are only clumsily 
thrown together into an industrial system and so long as we 
know far less than we should about how best to be fed and 
clothed, educated and humbugged, there is room for a con- 
stant advance all along the line, the while we are forbidden 
the sweets of a simple, decisive and clean-cut victory. 

The stakes are unbelievably high. The promised indus- 
trial Utopia is rich in the wherewithal of a real American 
standard of living. We need only to go up, with knowledge, 
understanding, and patience to possess the land. It is not < 
crusade for a decade; but a slow persistent march that may 
take generations. But we must remember that this is the 
United States of America and the fourth decade of the 
twentieth century. 


SO THIS IS CIVILIZATION 
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the wrongs and disorders of the world, not by ar- 
bitrary, irresponsible force at the pleasure of a single 
dictator, but by the common consent, good will and wis- 
dom of common council, in diametrical contrast with 
the ancient method of—precisely what Mussolini is at- 
tempting. Any grievances that Italy had—and some of 
them are real and respectable—could have been brought, 
as she twice pledged herself to bring them, before tri- 
bunals and councils to whose establishment she was a 
party. Mussolini is and will be increasingly, geometrically 
so, in need of money. Already everybody is demanding 
cash-on-delivery. Who will lend money, especially for 
prodigious war-waste, to a debtor who has shown no 
respect for his own word? Why is it better on an JOU 
than on a Pact of Paris? 

Two civilizations, then, one on the way out, the other 
on the way in, confront each other. Up to now, the 
League of Nations in this business has more than made 
good. Remains to be seen whether it can follow through— 
not only in this but in yet stiffer things to come. Mus- 
solini seems not to know that a new thing has come into 
the world; or, knowing, to believe that it is both evil 
and futile. He has decided that the old Caesar and Napo- 
leon stuff is still in order. History may have to recognize 
Abyssinia as symbol of the fact that “the Roman method 
no longer pays.” 
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MORROW THE AMERICAN 
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the inconspicuous moving spirit in efforts to persuade the 
Republicans to nominate Coolidge for President the follow- 
ing year. While the drive was not then successful, it later 
found a silent ally in fate. Morrow had no exaggerated idea 
of Coolidge either as a statesman or a philosopher. He re- 
garded him rather as a wise representative of the people, 
experienced in the technique of democratic government, 
capable of delegating responsibility to subordinates, vigor- 
ously honest and well fitted to “hold the line” against the 
natural reaction which had set in against the impatient 
social idealism of Woodrow Wilson. When Coolidge had 
succeeded to the presidency it seemed not unreasonable that 
he should avail himself of the character and ability of his 
college mate and backer by making him a member of his 
cabinet. Morrow’s friends proposed it but Coolidge re- 
marked: “He’s a partner in J. P. Morgan and Company,” 
and apparently regarded this as sufficient reason for rejecting 
the suggestion. 


"| Must Choose the Risky Things" 


Before the war there had been little temptation to lead 
men of outstanding ability in other fields to embark on 
political careers; and after it there was small indication that 
the acceleration of pre-war problems was comprehended 
either by business men or public officials. A pithy illustra- 
tion of the attitudes of mind of the country’s chief executive 
and of its leading banker is to be found in a letter addressed 
to Mr. Morgan shortly after Coolidge offered Morrow the 
Ambassadorship to Mexico. Morgan advised against it, ex- 
pressing the view that he “could do more good in the world 
as a partner in J. P. Morgan and Company than as Ambas- 
sador to Mexico.” In his reply, which Nicolson quotes in 
full, Morrow told Morgan that when he had repeated this 
advice to the President, Coolidge had been inclined to agree 
with it, but suggested that he was not asking Morrow to 
go to Mexico because he thought he could “do good” but 
because he thought that he could “prevent harm.” Morrow 
concluded by quoting President Coolidge: “In the business 
of government, when people try to do good, they usually 
succeed in making much trouble for themselves and every- 
body else.” No doubt numbers of Americans would sub- 
scribe to this view. It made Morrow chuckle, not because 
he agreed with either of his correspondents, but because he 
so completely understood the attitudes which each had ex- 
pressed with characteristic succinctness and candor. The “I 
must choose the risky things” note to Mrs. Morrow was 
written on the same day as his letter to the head of the great 
banking house with which he had been identified for four- 
teen years. 

Most of his friends and his immediate family were gen- 
uinely distressed at Morrow’s entrance into the senatorial 
campaign in New Jersey in 1930. His action was not born 
of sudden impulse. In truth, the basis of his decision can be 
traced back a quarter of a century. This is what he wrote 
a classmate the year following their graduation from Am- 
herst: “When I have been able to save a little money practic- 
ing law, I intend to devote my life to politics.” The 
campaign provided a striking demonstration of the capacity 
of the voting public to appraise a man for his potential use- 
fulness as a public servant. To the politicians the Morgan 
connection had seemed an unsurmountable barrier to his 
availability as a candidate. When he became a Senator it 
was as the result of both a primary and an election in which 
he had received, a Republican in a Democratic year, an 
unprecedented vote from the people of his state. The Morgan 
association as a political liability had been overcome. Prob- 
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ably something ot the significance of this vote has bees 
lost by his untimely death before the opportunity had bee) 
afforded the public to realize adequately the soundness o 
their judgment in electing him. It was felt instinctively by 
many at the time. The simple directness and frankness o 
his speech favoring repeal of the prohibition amendment dis 
closed his caliber to the country. Former President Coolidge 
had epitomized it in the tribute he paid to the candidate.” 
Something of the public attitude, which had formed se 
quickly, was spontaneously demonstrated by the manner ir 
which they reacted to his death, when the news and edi 
torial space substantially exceeded that accorded either te 
Edison or to Coolidge when they died within the year. Five 
years earlier Morrow had been comparatively unknown 
Had he lived another five years none can say how great an 
influence he might have exerted. 


His Friend, Calvin Coolidge 


What then in Morrow’s range and outlook inspired such 
confidence? Why ten years before had a small group of 
friends and admirers come to regard him as a pioneer who 
might demonstrate that the greatest opportunity for making 
a permanent contribution to the times lay along the path of 
direct participation in government? This group believed! 
deeply in the political institution of democracy as developed 
in the United States. They subscribed with Morrow to the 
idea that its ultimate success depended on a corresponding 
development of an economic democracy. Morrow was a man. 
who both understood and believed in the necessity of such a 
growth, holding to an abiding faith in our institutions and 
in the considered judgments of the plain people who con-. 
stitute the roots of democracy. 

Coolidge, on the other hand, apart from his gift for direct 
and simple statement which spoke to plain people in 
their own idiom, represented and expressed the laissez-faire 
doctrine under which our country had grown and prospered. 
His observation about opportunity for service in Mexico was” 
typical of his slant as a public official. After his retirement to” 
private life he voiced it in another way when he remarked 
to Morrow, “Mr. Hoover is better qualified than I would 
have been to reorganize the country. I felt during the six 
years that I was President the best I could do was to keep 
the country tranquil.” 

There was an incident the week before Morrow died 
which illuminates these differences. He had spent the sum- 
mer in Maine grappling with issues of the depression that 
would come before Congress and was preparing for his 
maiden speech in the Senate in which he intended to take 
up unemployment. It happened that President Hoover 
wanted Coolidge to make a radio speech in connection with 
unemployment relief, and Morrow was asked to extend the 
invitation. After some difficulty, which took several hours, 
the former president was located on his farm in Vermont. 
His secretary explained that Coolidge had shot a partridge in 
the morning, that he was hoping to shoot another in the 
afternoon and that he couldn’t come to the ’phone. “He’s a 
queer bird,” Morrow remarked. “President Hoover and 
nearly everybody else is worried almost to death about what 
is going to happen to the country. Coolidge has been head 
of the government for six years and must feel that some of 
the things he did helped to get us in this condition. But all 
that worries him is whether he is going to shoot another 
partridge. It certainly would be peaceful to have that sort 
of make-up,” he added. 

Morrow had told the secretary what it was he wanted and 
several days later a letter came from Coolidge explaining 
that his maximum quota for speeches had already been used 
up and he wouldn’t be able to make any more. He addea 
that he hadn’t come to the instrument because he had a rule 


* Introduction to A Sketch in Admiration of D.W.M., by Hewett How- 
land. The Century Co. 1930. 


against talking on the telephone. “You never can be sure,” 
he said, and Morrow had another chuckle, “who is at the 


, other end of the line.” 


Emergence of the Statesman 


Let us look again at Morrow’s background in sensing his 
“approach to internal problems which, like those in our for- 
‘eign relations, are still actively controversial today. During 


) the formative period in American history it was the com- 


‘} monly accepted doctrine that the interests of the people as a 
“| whole were best served by the continued encouragement of 
unrestricted initiative. With the disappearance of frontiers 
and free lands new forces arose, and in turn Bryan, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson spoke for adjustments 
between government and business whereby the distributive 
agencies could be brought into line with the rapidly increas- 
ing instruments of production. Such slogans as “the full 
dinner pail,” “a chicken in every pot,” and “a car in every 
garage,’ became more and more frequent as expressions of 
popular feeling in election campaigns. 

Inheritance taxes and income taxes were natural sequences 
to this shift in public demand. Dwight Morrow came to 
maturity as it was becoming more insistent. With his broad 
historical perspective and natural humanitarian instincts, he 
did not share the alarm which it aroused in the minds of 
some of those with whom he became associated. He sub- 
scribed to the theory of such taxation and did not hesitate 
to say so at a time when it was regarded as radical and 
socialistic. He analysed the income tax in the Columbia Law 
Review in 1910, and spoke approvingly of inheritance taxa- 
tion in a speech at the University of Pennsylvania in 1923. 

“One of the greatest tragedies in life,’ he said, “is the 
spectacle of a child who has been deprived by its parents of 
the benefits of its own sacrifices. A strong race comes out of 
the desert and takes the city. They live for a generation or 
two in houses that they builded not, eating of vineyards that 
they planted not and the sound of a driven leaf shall chase 
them.” The circumstance that he was himself becoming a 
rich man had the effect, if any, of fortifying him in his be- 
lief in high inheritance taxes. 

Some of the phrases used by President Roosevelt in his 
recent tax messages included doctrine to which Morrow had 
thus subscribed in the early twenties. He recognized that our 
economic resources and their rapid development had resulted 
in a more equitable distribution of the benefits of wealth 
here than in the European nations. There was mounting 
evidence, however, that forces were at work which would 
augment the trend gradually without undue settlement of 
normal modes of living. The war unhappily reversed this 
evolutionary process by stimulating production with the re- 
sult that at its close the problems of consumption had become 
more acute than ever. The rise of instalment buying enabled 
the country to purchase the increasing products of industry, 
but Morrow regarded it as a temporary and inflationary ex- 
pedient calculated only to postpone the reckoning. While 
those in control of production recognized that it hung on 
the distribution of purchasing power, they were reluctant to 
face that this really called for a distribution of wealth to the 
public. Price fixing theories and the resultant attempts to 
restrict production were the only immediate substitutes for 
candidly facing the necessity of spreading the power to 
consume. 

Men like Morrow, who were not content with Omar 
Khayyam or Coué and who were thinking in terms of fifty 
or a hundred years instead of months or business cycles, 
recognized the inevitability of increased governmental inter- 
ference with private business as a necessary protection 
against those who had more and more material power, not 
only for the benefit of those who had nothing or little, but 
eventually for the protection of large enterprises against 
their own shortsightedness. (Continued on page 570) 
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Mama Mendoza says 
her Pedro “es loco” 


KEEPING seven kids dressed fills the tubs high enough—and 
now Pedro wants a clean shirt every day. 

“Es loco,” says Mama Mendoza—“he’s crazy!” 

She isn’t mean—she’s simply tired. Make her washes easier 
-show her how to get them done with less work—and you'll 
find her more willing to see sense in Pedro’s neatness. 

One way to do this is to suggest Fels-Naptha Soap. For 
Fels-Naptha brings extra help to get even the biggest washes 
fresh and clean without hard rubbing. Its good golden soap 
and plenty of naptha, working together, loosen dirt quicker— 
even in cool water! 


P If you like clothes that shine like snow—try Fels- 
eW. Naptha for your own washes, too. It avoids “tattle- 
tale gray.” 
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STONE TO STEEL 


Once, a skin-clad workman pounded with a 
cobblestone on a slab of rock. In a few years, that slab might 
be passably square and smooth. 
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Today, machines, supervised by trained workmen, fling off curl- 
ing ribbons from whirling blocks of steel—to an accuracy of a 
few ten-thousandths of an inch. 


CARBOLOY —a toal material developed by G-E research — 
one that cuts faster and better than steel—has made possible this 
speed, this precision. 


CARBOLOY is only one of the contributions made to improved 
industrial processes by G-E research —research that has saved 
the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every dollar 
it has earned for General Electric. 
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MORROW THE AMERICAN 


(Continued from page 569) 


In a recent speech to the Harvard chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa Walter Lippmann said that laissez-faire doctrine 
“has been stymied to a great extent as an economic prin- 
ciple” not only by the evolution of large scale units, 
which themselves inherently restrict free competition, 
but also by its ardent proponents who promote the 
doctrine by precept and impede it by their own ac- 
tions. The confusion Morrow regarded as being due largely 
to unwillingness to admit or face the problem. This he called 
“unenlightened selfishness.” This he said was why “the fel- 
low who grows beets advocates a protective tariff on sugar 
but at the same time argues in principle against a subsidy.” 
The same man pleads for free competition and helps to or- 
ganize a trade association to prevent “unfair practices.” It 
was a favorite theme of his that the individual, or the enter- 
prise or the nation itself cannot continue long to possess 
power if it avoids the obligation which goes with it. 

The resistance to the trend toward governmental regula- 
tion or control of business is substantial. This past year, the 
hue and cry against it has mounted. There is widespread 
lack of confidence among business men and the public gen- 
erally, in the capacity and experience of government officials 
either to regulate or to operate efficiently productive enter- 
prises. However, economic depression in proportion to its 
severity shakes the confidence of the people generally, in the 
capacity of private industry to solve its own problems inde- 
pendently of the government. Morrow understood even 
before the war that the basic concern had become not so 
much whether government interference was necessary as to 
how to make such interference available with a minimum 
of unsettlement. 


A Realist Reads the Philosophers 


Eighty years ago a noted English historian expressed the 
opinion that “Institutions purely democratic must sooner or 
later destroy liberty, or civilization, or both.” That English- 
man was Lord Macaulay and his doubts as to the American 
scheme of government were penned in a letter to H. S. 
Randall of New York. The occasion was the economic de- 
pression of 1857 and the edge of his criticism was directed 
at those who professed to follow the philosophy of Thomas 
Jefferson. The outgiving, regardless of the fact that it was 
written before our Civil War—which at least affords a foot- 
note to Macaulay’s deductions—has taken on a new cur- 
rency. Copies of it not infrequently reach my desk from 
various sources and occasionally it is picked up by a news- 
paper and printed as a find. Macaulay held that there must 
always be a ruling class, a conclusion similar to that reached 
fifty years later by the Italian philosopher Pareto, so much 
read today, in his theory of class persistence. To both of them 
democracy is sentiment disguised as thought which because 
of such disguise makes itself felt in the social struggle. 

The inconsistencies of such reactionaries never discouraged 
Dwight Morrow, nor did the urgencies of idealists dismay 
him. I heard him once say to one of Macaulay’s countrymen, 
H. G. Wells, in commenting on his Outline of History: 
“You teach a lesson in patience in the first part of your 
book, Mr. Wells, better than I have ever known it to be 
taught before, but how can you expect to get it across to 
your readers when: you demonstrate so conclusively in the 
latter part that you have not learned the lesson yourself?” 

Fifteen years ago Morrow phrased his own creed by say- 
ing, “Our belief in democracy is predicated on a faith in 
what humanity can become together with a frank recogni- 
tion of what humanity 7s.” He regarded education as the 
mst important preservative for popular government, a con- 
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viction which grew rather than diminished with the year 

The failures of democracy in the past did not necessarily 
presage to him similar failures in the present or in thi 
future. In his prison reform work in New Jersey, for exam 
ple, he had started with historical study not so much to avoi 
trying measures which hitherto had gone on the rocks as d 
determine why they had failed and to ascertain whether th 
causes were inherent and continuing. His respect for th 
conclusions of philosophers or statesmen of the past—Cor 
fucius, Plato, Franklin, Hamilton—did not deter him from 
a re-analysis in the light of a changing social and physica 
world. Without undue optimism he believed in progress— 
and nudged it. His disposition was to use the tools at hand 
to recognize selfishness or human nature, or the stuff we 
have to deal with under any other name, and endeavor t¢ 
enlighten it. “A frank recognition of what humanity is” 
was not incompatible to him with “a faith in what humanity 
can become.” 


SAVING AND SPENDING 
(Continued from page 566) 


the income stream” so that enough of it will be spent and 
not too much of it saved; so that the increasing demand for 
consumers goods will be satisfied by a planned and nearly, 
as possible calculated increase in plant year by year, in a 
dynamic upward spiral. There might be room for a certain 
amount of unearned income in such a program, provided 
it did not clot into unproductive savings. There is no room 
at all for compounding reinvestment, which by the mathe- 
matical laws of its growth will always terminate in frozen, 
unspent hoardings. . 
Many nations are today experimenting with similar pro- 
grams. The essential financial steps are already clear enough: 
Progressive income taxes on the higher brackets.* 
Inheritance taxes on large fortunes.* 
Conversion of public and private debts at lower interest 
rates. Composition of principal at lower figures. 
Public control of banking and credit. 
Public control of new investment. } 
The establishment of minimum wage levels, as in the 
NRA. 
The financing of public works by non-interest-bearing 
public credit, as in Russia. | 
These methods are slow and tentative if you like. But they. 
have the advantage of being realistic. They accept the power 
age and its many technological monopolies and large scale 


operations as a fait accompli, and do not go yearning for an 
age upon which history has closed the door—if indeed we 


ever enjoyed a market which was really free. They are 
frankly collective, but Big Business itself has laid an impres- 
sive foundation for collective methods. I believe it quite 
impossible to operate a high energy economy except on a 
collective basis. The only relevant questions are forms and 
the extent of the collectivism. 

There are rich in the United States who view the above 
program with horror and apprehension. They have equipped 
President Roosevelt with horns and a tail for the few tenta- 
tive steps he has taken in this direction. Energetically put 


through, the program would indeed take from the rich that 


income which they can neither spend nor productively re- 


invest. If it is not put through; if the rich en masse do suc- 
cessfully oppose it, they will have to face methods far more 
harsh. The national income must be spent, and if we are 
not permitted to plan for it, it will find its own level by 


deflation into God knows what chaotic depths, or by a cur- 


rency inflation which liquidates the whole capitalist class. 


Gentlemen, take your choice. 


*Great Britain has used steeply graduated income and inheritance taxes 
with peculiar effectiveness, 
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PULLMAN PORTERS ON PARADE 
(Continued from page 544) 


b. 


the Bureau of Industrial Relations and finally to the US 
Board of Mediation.” 


Randolph had frequently criticized this decision, and 
pointed to aborted attempts to impeach federal Judge Wood- 
ward who rendered it; and before the Senate committee he 
continued to criticize Kelly’s picture of the employe-repre- 
sentation plan, saying: 


“Tf the Pullman Company .. . in the strategic financial 
position of being without a funded indebtedness . . . having 
never passed a dividend, even during the depression, is so 
certain that the porters and maids want the plan of employe- 
representation or company union, let them submit the deter- 
mination of their choice . . . to an election held under the 
supervision of the Coordinator of Federal Transportation.” 


He further charged that porters were often afraid to ap- 
peal decisions of the Board of Industrial Relations, set up by 
the representation plan; that the voting was not secret, and 
that the names of non-voters were checked as suspect. The 
range of the issues raised is shown by this further quotation: 


*...It is also known among porters that they were threat- 
ened by displacement by the company with Filipinos, Japa- 
nese, Chinese or white men if they persisted in joining the 
union; but always in such grapevine manner as to be the 
voice of Jacob but the hand of Esau. It is utterly unfair and 
unreasonable to say that the colored porters don’t want work 
on lounge cars, observation cars, or club cars, when porters 
are now drawing checks on pay days as low as 27 cents 
after their insurance is taken out by the company, an insur- 
ance they are forced to take. . . . It is rather strange, to say 
the least, that after 50 years . . . porters should suddenly 
decide that they would rather walk the streets as furloughed 
or extra porters than to work on those cars. It is stranger 
still that the Pullman Company would permit a porter the 
freedom to determine what type of work he shall do in the 
service, when they won’t permit him to determine with his 
own free will what type of organization he shall join. May 
I say that the porters have absolutely no prejudice against 
the Filipinos. Negroes with their Scottsboros could not well 
have. The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters would op- 
pose the company’s using other Negroes to keep porters now 
working in the service from organizing a union of their 
own or to break down seniority rule such as the company 
is using Filipinos for.” 


The Issues of the Election 


The House committee hearings a month later were equal- 
ly spirited. Randolph contended that the Pullman Company, 
by financing the employe-representation plan, and by con- 
trolling all schemes of welfare and insurance, left the por- 
ters helpless to make a move on their own behalf. He leveled 
his attack on the tipping system, on complicated time-sheets 
that confused porters, on alleged 400-hour-a-month work 
performed by some porters, and on the custom of computing 
an extra-porter’s time from one minute after midnight, no 
matter how many hours he had put in during the P.M. of 
the preceding day. This matter of “P.M.” time is the extra 
porters’ chief complaint. Also the low pay for preparatory 
time spent in the cars at yard or terminal when wages were 
figured from time of train departure. To drive home his 
point, Randolph stated that a porter making a round trip 
on the New York-Washington run between noon and mid- 
night would conceivably receive no pay whatever. Such con- 
ditions, he asserted, had not and could not be corrected by 
a company union. (Continued on page 572) 
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PULLMAN PORTERS ON PARADE 


(Continued from page 571) 


In replying for the company Mr. Kelly described the 
Brotherhood as “purporting to represent certain Pullman 
employes,” and assured the committee that porters did not 
work 400 hours per month [any such instance would indeed 
be exceptional], explained the simplicity of the time-sheet, 
and insisted that the company’s contract set a higher rate of 
pay than that established under many NRA codes. 

The porters carried their point. The Railway Labor Act, 
as amended, made an employe-representation plan supported 
by an employing corporation illegal. The former set-up then 
went through its sudden metamorphosis, blossoming out as 
the Pullman Porters and Maids Protective Association, with 
headquarters in Chicago, and a rule that all members must 
be employes of the Pullman Company. The company con-~ 
tends that it had nothing to do with the formation of this 
loyal group; and technically it did not. One authority on in- 
dustrial relations described it, however, as a close technical — 
approach to a company union. 4 

Thus the issue was joined. Which of the rival organiza-— 
tions could show the most strength in an impartially con- 
ducted election? Although the Protective was not actually a | 
company union, its leaders—many of them extremely able 
and sincere—were regarded by Brotherhood members as. 
company favorites who got the best runs. The word spread 
that after the election Brotherhood men would fare badly. 
The situation could be got at by simply counting member- 
ship cards, even though a count revealed 5500 Brotherhood 
cards to 2000 for the Protective. Many puzzled porters had- 
joined both unions to play safe, creating a 20 percent dupli- 
cation in the two files. The National Mediation Board, in 
close touch with all parties concerned, under the chairman- 
ship of William M. Leiserson, directed that a secret ballot be 
taken between May 27 and June 27. The company generous- 
ly cooperated in planning the time, places and mode of 


balloting. 
The result of the election was: 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters............ 5931 
Pullman Porters and Maids Protective Association 1422 
Void hee eee ep eee ae, aie Sh ee 89 
(No. employes: eligible to vote...) 1a. eee 8316) 


Thus the right of the Brotherhood to represent the porters’ 
in collective bargaining was established. Since the Pullman 
Company has refused to consider the demands—and reduced 
its dividend as if to emphasize its point— Randolph on Oc- 
tober 14 requested the services of the National Mediation 
Board. 

One point is almost certain to result from mediation; 
that is the establishment of more satisfactory machinery for 
quick and amicable adjustment of disputes. Under the law, 
and the old agreement, an aggrieved employe may appear 
before the company’s industrial relations board in _per- 
son, by counsel, or by any other representative whom he 
may designate; and even now the company may not un- 
der the law make an agreement with any organization to be 
the exclusive representative in grievance cases before the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board. But many porters 
were reluctant to carry their cases up to the top. 

Some of them had learned that it was impossible to prove 
that Brotherhood membership ever got them fired. And the 
general solicitor of the company, who has handled a number 
of cases where charges were made that porters had been 
discharged because of alleged membership in the Brother- 
hood, states that “that fact was never proved in a single 
case and there was never a recovery in any such case.” Ran- 
dolph has continually emphasized the conviction that union 
porters must be good porters, that their service is a part of 
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he service the company sells. It is fair to presume that the 
ganization will spring to the defense only of porters who 
1ave a case worth carrying up beyond local channels for 
-rievances. The demands in regard to pay, hours and work- 
ng conditions are involved in a maze of varying conditions, 
ind reach a climax in the Brotherhood’s contention that por- 
ers, performing a service indispensable to the Pullman 
‘ompany, should not receive tips from its customers but 
dequate pay from the company. This change is sought by 
ll porters save those on the swanky, trains that attract 
wealthy and generous spenders. 


Wages and Tips 


Here simplified, is the pay scale as it exists at present, 
without the details of P.M. time, preparatory time, mileage, 
ay-overs, deadheading, and so forth: On a regular run the 
porter receives a basic minimum salary of $77.50 per month; 
although so few porters have been hired in recent years 
that there are practically none in the minimum class. 
If he has been with the company for 15 years or more he 
receives $88.50. Top pay, if he is an “in-charge” porter 
(when there are not enough Pullman cars to warrant a 
Pullman conductor) comes to $102—and super-top on rare 
assignments to private cars hits $109. At first glance this pay 
seems fairish, though not magnificent, considering propor- 
tionate days of rest after long runs, and tips which have not 
been figured in. Tips are a variable feature of a porter’s in- 
come. For a decade they have tended downward for rea- 
sons besides the depression. Since the War country folk and 
other new travelers have been using sleeping cars. Old fash- 
ioned, close, or simply unsophisticated, they are not depend- 
able tippers. For example, excursionists to the World’s Fair 
did not tip like commercial travelers, and these do not tip 
so generously as the luxury class passengers who formed a 
majority of Pullman’s clientele in the days when everyday 
Americans rode in the day coaches. Since the depression, 
salesmen on expense accounts have pared their gratuities; 
often to dimes instead of quarters. Back in 1926 the monthly 
average of tips was $58.19, the amount varying according to 
locality and run. From March 1934 to February 1935 the 
average had dropped to $21.88. Last February it was $21.30. 
These figures, from a study made under the direction of 
Professor Edward Berman of the University of Illinois, were 
derived from a sample large enough to strike a fair average. 
Let us look at other factors in the income of a porter. For 
the first ten years of service he must provide his own uni- 
form; always he must buy his meals, his shoe polish, his 
little extras; and at the far end of the run he must, with 
some exceptions, pay for his food and lodgings. These are 
an addition, when he also maintains a home. Such incidental 
expenses which, according to the survey, averaged $33.82 a 
month in 1926, are now trimmed to a little over $21 a 
month. Few porters keep books, but it is a fair guess that 
they just about eat up their tips. “Anyway,” says President 
Randolph, “the Brotherhood has always objected to tips. 
They can and should be abolished, for they are a subsidy 
which the public pays to the Pullman company in lieu of the 
company paying definite wages.” Undoubtedly, they confuse 
the issue. They are necessary till the company bans them. 
A porter can not in fairness to himself refuse to accept ¢ 
tp, like a regularly paid gas station attendant who fills your 
tires and wipes your windshields—an oil company’s good 
will services comparable to those rendered by obliging por- 
ters. 

Since tips and expenses just about tally, let us examine 
the pay-check in its net form. The number of porters who 
receive the basic scale every month depends upon traffic. At 
present it is small. In February 1935 porters on regular 
assignment according to the (Continued on page 574) 
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PULLMAN PORTERS ON PARADE 
(Continued from page 573) 


Berman study, averaged $87.97 net per month, although 
according to the company the average for July and Novem- 
ber of that year was $97.65. For the year the former figure 
makes $1056, which would seem colossal to a share cropper. 
But we are dealing with workers whose cost of living is set 
by cities whose Negroes are charged higher rents than 
whites, and where minimum-comfort budgets range from 
$1299 to $1516 for a typical family. Break this wage down 
farther, and you discover that a regular porter receives 
$20.30 for a week of about 73 hours, not quite 28 cents an 
hour; which is just about half the hourly rate averaged by 
workers in the manufacturing establishments of the country. 
According to Professor Berman, it is less than half of last 
year’s average hourly rate to workers on federal relief 
projects. 

This is the brightest picture of a porter’s income. Extra 
porters, a large class at present, do not fare nearly so well. 
Like substitute mailmen whom the US Post Office treats 
shabbily in the larger cities, they hang around in order to 
report on the waiting list. If they are fortunate enough to be 
taken on, they often put in hours of free “preparatory time,” 
and consequently when working average around $12 a 
week. They bring the average annual income of all porters 
down to $700 a year. 

White Pullman conductors, on the other hand, have a 
strong union and fare much better, with hourly pay ranging 
from 66.67 to 80.42 cents, or a monthly wage of $160 to 
$193, or $1920 to $2316 a year, depending upon length of 
service. The Pullman conductors—unlike trainmen and rail- 
way conductors—were not conspicuously encouraging to the 
development of the Porters’ Brotherhood. Indeed, in order 
to win their approval, the Brotherhood has demanded con- 
ductor’s pay for porters who do conductor’s work, thereby 
strategically eliminating any threat of replacement of con- 
ductor by porters. 


Among other matters which will come up for discus- - 


sion are the elimination of unpaid-for preparatory time and 
P.M. time of “extra” porters; special pay for deadheading 
and forced lay-overs; rises in pay for the different classes of 
porters, and the inclusion of Filipino attendants on club 
cars in the seniority rolls; and conversely the stipulation that 
any person doing the work of a porter or maid shall receive 
the pay of a porter or maid. 


A Look Ahead 


Other groups may sooner or later come under the juris- 
diction of the Porters’ Brotherhood: redcaps, colored station 
and train employes, and certain white employes on Pullman 
cars, especially in Canada. The Brotherhood is a black 
wedge, or rather an ebony catapult, driving the problem of 
the Negro worker realistically home to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. By taking the Brotherhood under his wing 
soon after it began, William Green probably saved the por- 
ters from the jurisdiction of a white union. He has great 
confidence in Randolph. Yet now that Randolph is well in- 
side the door of the upper councils, he reminds the AF of L 
of Negro fellow workers less fortunately placed. No matter 
what a union’s constitution says, its membership, by ritual, 
habit, or unspoken agreement, can keep Negroes out. Some 
international unions, like the musicians, United Mine Work- 
ers, longshoremen and garment workers accept Negroes in 
either mixed or separate locals. Others, like the tobacco 
workers, textile workers, painters, elevator operators, etc., 
organize separate locals for them. Still others bar them out 
altogether. Already Randolph has protested to the AF of L 
concerning racial discrimination, and has joined with the 


Urban League and the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People in calling attention to the fact 
that many white unions that do admit Negroes often keep 
them out of jobs. At last year’s convention he made an elo- 
quent plea for a committee to hear complaints of discrimi- 
nation. In July he was conspicuous among those introducing 
evidence to the committee at Washington. But his request 
that regional hearings be held, outside of Washington and 


" 
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accessible to Negro workers elsewhere as witnesses, was not 
authorized by the Executive Council. . 

With this alert body of Negroes in its family, the AF of 
L can scarcely ignore charges, such as that made by the 
Urban League, that: 


“Negroes have been completely shut out of many unions, 
and those admitting Negroes have often deliberately kept 
them out of work.” | 


Randolph faces an uphill fight on this wider front, but 
he has considerable evidence to draw upon for ammunition. 
John B. Davis, whose testimony made the headlines during 
the race discrimination hearings in July, confirmed the 
prophecy of Urban League’s Reginald’ Johnson that if the 
AF of L continued to allow locals and unions to bar Ne- 
groes “strong movements toward dual unions and anti- 
AF of L unions might attain headway.” Mr. Davis, as sec- 
retary of the Joint Committee on National Recovery, asked © 
that Randolph be put on the AF of L’s Executive Council - 
to represent the Negro worker. At the time of this year’s 
annual convention in early October Randolph was not yet 
on the Executive Council. 

Perhaps, as leader of the best known conservative, semi- 
skilled group of Negroes in America, with no ax to grind 
for his own organization, he will carry more weight as time 
runs on. For he is a born organizer. He has utilized the 
Negro’s ancient meeting place, the church, as a coign of 
vantage. Negroes in the old South, more sociable than the — 
poor whites who sat on the back benches of rich men’s 
churches, delighted in the ritual, ceremony titles and cama-_ 
raderie of their own praise houses and churches. Many a 
porters’ meeting, to the amazement of visitors, begins with — 
a prayer and hymn to break the ice and make things seem — 
more natural. 

Serious minded Workers’ Councils of the Urban League © 
are striving for better understanding. Before it is too late— 
before the Negroes of the country get off the fence between 
scabbing and radicalism—these versatile Negro labor lead-— 
ers hope to achieve harmony with the labor unions. As long 
as Negroes are a threat to every white worker’s security, 
they are themselves doubly insecure. | 

The porters have demonstrated that Negroes with a com- 
mon cause can patiently bide their time and build an or-— 
ganization of their own. Better educated and better in-— 
formed than most Negro workers, they now assume a 
responsibility akin to that of the leading Negro liberals who, 
weary of lone equality in Bohemia, are trying to bring the 
Emancipation Proclamation up to date for all their race. 
This newest of the railway brotherhoods will carry the 
challenge to the American Federation of Labor as they car- 
ried it to the company. For George, the porter—whom I 
have refrained from calling George simply because he 
doesn’t like it—is part of a great American tradition that 
followed George Mortimer Pullman’s dream after Appomat- 
tox. Proud of his job, he has never disliked the company or 
the men who run it; his complaint has been against inse- 
curity, inarticulateness. As proud as any Pullman official, 
some day he will point to a little sign—No Tipping—re- 
turn the coin you surreptitiously slip into his hand, and 
smilingly boast, “No, thank you; we’re paid entirely by the 
company.” And, trivial though it seems, that will be a big 
day, too, for the Negro who has-never seen the inside of a 
Pullman car. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


MAILING SERVICE 


COUPLE, Supervisor and Housemother, in Cot- 
tage for problem girls; COTTAGE COUPLE, 
for boys’ department. Progressive educational 
program. Jewish Institution near New York 
City. 7321 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SOCIAL WORKER, degree and social work cer- 
tificate, experienced in medical and psy- 
chiatric social work, desires position with 
hospital or agency. 7317 Survey. 


WOMAN, mature, wishes to use her leisure in 
constructive, creative work. Seeks opening 
with psychiatrist, psychologist handling in- 
dividual problem cases. Might consider 
assisting research or experimental work. 
Well trained adaptable mind, college, social, 
cultural background, languages, traveled, ad- 
vanced student of psychology. Independent 
means makes compensation secondary ; worth- 
while, congenial work of primary importance. 
7315 Survey. 


ORGANIZATION. SECRETARY, Simmons Col- 
lege graduate, desires position in social, edu- 
cational, or civic field. Can go anywhere. 
7818 Survey. 


SECRETARY—varied experience; last position 
with economist for four years ; excellent ref- 
erences ; age 27. 7319 SuRvVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, college graduate, experienced 
in dietetics, medical social work, credit work 
in hospital and out patient department, and 
family case work, desires position. 7307 
Survey. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


ERVICE LETTER COMPANY 


NCORPORATED 
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3 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


Quick S 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


APARTMENT FOR SALE 


Obliged to leave city, owner wishes to sell four- 
room apartment in quiet, long-established, 
non-commercial cooperative house, Green- 
wich Village, New York. Entire floor, sun- 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 
send copies of letters of references rather 
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Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-profit making. 


Jets ital Oe. 


(Agency) 
130 East 22nd Street 


New York , 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INc. 
Vocational Service Agency 
11 East 44th Street NEW YORK 
MUrray Hill 2-4784 
A professional employment bureau specialising 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches prepared. 
Prompt scholarly service based on extensive 
research facilities and experience. Author's 
Research Bureau, 516 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Complete Manuscript Placement 


Novels, Stories, Books placed, criticized, edited. 
New authors invited. Professional assistance 
in placement and publication of fiction, non-fiction. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 
Laurence Roberts, Literary Agent 
47 West 42nd Street New York 


than originals, as there is great danger of 


shine, Hudson breezes, steam heat, fireplace, 


originals being lost or mislaid. 


Electrolux. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Believing some men and women are burdened, 
anxious, needing help in meeting perplexing 
personal problems, a retired physician offers 
friendly counsel for those who desire it. No 
fees. 7299 Survey. 


BOARD 


Quiet Southern Country Place for elderly or con- 
valescent persons. Individual tender care. 
Rates $15.00 per week up according to ser- 
vices required. Modern conveniences. Write 

MIMOSA PLANTATION, McCALL, S. C. 


people. Inquire 


York. Tel. 
apartment. 
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BENCH-MARKS IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 
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program not so someone in a far-away city can get big divi- 
dends or service fees, but so that electric power can be sawing 
wood, doing the family washing, lighting the barn, running 
little industries for these same people who are now working 
on the dams and for their neighbors in this region. The job that 
is being done here is not being done to line any one’s pocket, 
but to make the necessities of life more available to the aver- 
age man. Whether that program works well will depend 
upon how our employes handle their jobs. If these services 
can pay their way and maintain low rates, we move forward 
toward industrial democracy. But the TVA must stand or 
fall on the way each one of us does his work day by day. 
The statement of policy is simply an effort to regularize 
the attitude which has found expression throughout the 
project. The TVA has gone further than to provide high 
wages, short hours, good working conditions and the right 
to organize and bargain collectively; it has provided good 
_living conditions and training which will help workmen 
take care of themselves when the TVA has no more work 


Near subways. 
payment, balance monthly making total cost 
while buying no higher than present rents. 
Your own home at a price for professional 
Consumers’ 
Housing Association, 64 Barrow Street, New 
WaAlker 5-5879. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Cultured woman, living in hotel apartment 
would like to take into her home, 
woman student coming to New York City. 
Thorough knowledge of social and education 
in the city. 
Moderate living expenses. 


Modest down- 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
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Cooperative 


Ask for Boyd 


a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


young 


TAXATION—a formula to protect capital, pro- 
mote progress. $1.00 prepaid. Samuel 
Parker, 3401 8th St., Riverside, Calif. 


Best of references. 
7320 Survey. 


for them. A labor policy is essentially an educational matter. 
It is a matter of bringing both the laborers on the job and 
their supervisors to recognize that they have a mutual re- 
sponsibility, that each group has its rights, and that labor 
can make a definite contribution to management in improv- 
ing working conditions and in bringing about economies. 
We have made real progress in the matter of labor rela- 
tions, but some stubborn problems of fair treatment are yet 
unsolved. With TVA high wages and relatively good work- 
ing conditions the cost of dam construction has been kept 
down to the cost of private utility dams in the same region, 
where wages were much lower and living conditions much 
inferior. That is a good record. But we should like to do 
more. Is it fair to the American public to go further than 
the TVA has done in improving labor conditions? For in- 
stance, in the building of the Norris Dam about 400 families 
were provided with’ good living conditions. Several hun- 
dred lived at home and drove to work, sometimes a distance 
of twenty-five miles. Several hundred others had to leave 
their families and live in dormitories or bunk houses, with 
occasional visits home. To provide living quarters for the 
family of every worker on a job lasting only two or three 
years would be a very heavy expense, somewhat like build- 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR TRAVELERS 
AID and TRANSIENT SERVICE—1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York. Donald F. Stevens, 
President; Miss Bertha McCall, General 
Director. Represents co-operative efforts of 
member Societies in extending chain of 
service points and in improving standards of 
work. Supported by Societies supplemented 
by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 


Sect EE CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 
Allen T. Burns, Executive Vice-President. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 
INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. A 
national organization for research and field 
service, Activities include: assistant to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 
appliances for the blind; maintenance of a 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization, 
Delinquency and Penology, Industrial Stu- 
dios, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Statistics, Social Work Year Book, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 
practical and inexpensive form some of the 
most important results of its work. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. 


Graduate Service 


THE NATIONAL COLLEGIAL SOCIETY—159 
North State St., Chicago, Ill.—Interested in 
placement and service in behalf of graduates 
of the recognized colleges and universities. 
Publishes THESIS GUIDE, listing graduate 
theses. Copy 25c. 
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Civic, National, International 


Health 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 


HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hy- 
giene,” quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 


TION OF BLINDNESS—Lewis H. Carris, 
Managing Director; Mrs. Winifred Hatha- 
way and Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merrill, Asso- 
ciate Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, 
Secretary, 50 West 50th Street, New York. 
Studies scientific advance in medical and ped- 
agogical knowledge and disseminates practi- 
cal information as to ways of preventing 
blindness and conserving sight. Literature, 
exhibits, slides, films, lectures, charts and 
co-operation in sight-saving projects avail- 
able on request. ‘‘Sight-Saving Review,’’ 
quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 


BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 


Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 


315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 
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National Conference 


CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 

ORK—Very Rev. Msgr. Robert F. Keegan, 
President, New York; Howard R. Knight, 
Secretary, 82 N. High St, Columbus, O. The 
Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of — 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty-third annual convention of the Con- 
ference will be held in Washington, D. Ca i 
May 17-23, 1936. Proceedings are sent free of 
charge to all members upon payment of a 
membership fee of $5. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL COOPER-_ 


ATION—703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.;_ 
Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks improve- © 
ment of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and pop- q 
ular education. Correspondence invited. 3 


Religious Organizations 
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COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 


—105 East 22nd Street, New York City. The 
Inter-Denominational body of 23 women’s — 
home missions boards of the United States 
and Canada, uniting in program and finan 
cial responsibility for missionary enterprises” 
which they agree to carry coooperatively. 
President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 
Executive Secretary, Anne Seesholtz ; 
Secretary, Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry. 
Director of Indian Work, Anne Seesholtz. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, © 


INC.—625 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. Maurice 
L. Goldman, Chairman Ex. Com.; Mrs. 
Marion M. Miller, Executive Director. 
Organization of Jewish women interested in 
program of social betterment through ac- 
tivities in fields of religion, social service, 
education, social legislation. Conducts Burea 

of International Service. Serves as clearing 
bureau for two hundred Sections through 
Country. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 
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JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers | 


vocational information, counsel, and place 
ment in social work and public health nurs- 
ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na-— 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 130 E, 22nd St., New York City. 


ing freight ships big enough so that each sailor could take 
along his family. So, like sailors, men who follow big con- 
struction jobs often are condemned to separation from their 
families for considerable periods. Each job is temporary, but 
the construction man’s work on temporary jobs makes up 
his whole life. To remedy such conditions may not be within 
the province of a single job if the cost would be a burden on 
people who cannot achieve an equally good standard for 
themselves. TVA workmen must not be a favored or pam- 
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pered group. How far we’ can go and still be fair to the 
American taxpaying public is a practical question which has 
no precise answer. Improvement of American labor condi- 
tions must be a gradual but steady progress. 

To a considerable degree the success of the TVA labor 
program will rest on the attitude of organized labor on the 
one hand and of the supervising staff on the other. A politi- 
cal accident may create good labor relations, but only a high 
degree of intelligent responsibility can maintain them. For a 
time after the close of the World War, Germany, Austria 
and Italy were examples of very liberal and advanced labor 
policies. Now they are the opposite. Our hope is that the 
spirit of mutual loyalty and responsibility in the TVA) may 
take such deep root as to become permanent. 
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Many women who fear that 


they have breast cancer 


ave worrying without cause 


Most “‘lumps”’ in the breast are not cancer. But the dangers 
of untreated cancer of the breast are so great that every 
woman owes it to herself to discover the true nature of any 
lump, or other unusual condition, as soon as she becomes 
aware of it. 


Breast cancers are being treated successfully —frequently 
without disfigurement. It appears, from the experience of a 
large number of cancer experts, that about 70 per cent of all 
cases, when treated properly and before the cancer has 
spread beyond the breast, show no return after five years. 
The chances of permanent cure are greatly increased if the 
condition is treated in the very earliest stage. 


Breast cancer occurs at almost any age but mainly among 
women over forty. After a woman reaches the age of thirty, 
careful examination of the breasts should always be a part of 
her periodic health examination. Husbands should urge their 
wives to have examinations regularly. 


Whenever a lump is discovered in the breast, a careful and 
exact study should be made to determine whether it is defi- 
nitely cancer, possibly cancer, or not cancer at all. Your 
physician will probably recommend that the diagnosis be 
made by a specialist. In its early stages a breast cancer usually 
yields to expert use of surgery, with or without the help of 
X-rays or radium. Safety lies in prompt action. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT > ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PRINTED BY 
BLANCHARD PRESS 
NEW YORK 


© ts35m.L.1.co. 


‘Incontestably the masterpiece o 
yi P 


New History,” writes the eminent authority, 
- Preserved Smith of Cornell 


University. “You have made the whole history of 
mankind as readable as a novel or a newspaper 
Not even H. G. Wells’s great history held my 
attention as does yours. The intelligence, clear sight, 
and common sense with which you discuss all the most 
pressing problems of contemporary civilization make 


Leonard Woolf’s 
QUACK, QUACK! 


A brilliant onslaught against the polit- 
ical and intellectual demagoguery of our 
time; an analysis which “comes like a 
wholesome sea breeze across these 
clamorous, sinister days when all men 
need to have their attention drawn to 
the slimy, backward paths toward which 


your book the best guide to the world we live in that I civilization is turning.”—N. Y. Times. 


have yet seen.” 
Illustrated, $2.00 


Harry Elmer Barnes’s 


THE HISTORY OF 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


JANE ADDAMS 
OF HULL HOUSE 
eee Winifred Wise 


“After the first hundred pages you will find not only a 

history of Western civilization, but pretty nearly a com- 

plete textbook of the social sciences.”—Max Lerner, 4 ind: “pre 

N. Y. Herald Tribune. ‘ er? ator aA sympa- 
thetic Fiortagh that jbeaut fa 
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“So far as the reviewer is aware, there is no work super- 
ior or indeed equal to it as an introduction to civilization 
as now understood and to the possibilities of future re- 
search.” —James Harvey Robinson, Saturday Review. 


Two volumes, boxed, 2,081 pages, 
maps and illustrations, $10.00. 


AND MODERN 
THOUGHT 
A scientific analysis of thought and sentiment which, for the 


by N. I, Bukharin professional workers of America, is a startlingly original 
weapon with which to attack the problems of today. “It is 


VILFREDO PARETO’S 
THE MIND AND SOCIETY 


and others 


perhaps destined in this generation to have an influence as 


\ group of the world’s leading great or greater than that of the systems of Comte and Spengler 


Marxists contribute a full survey 
of Marxism—philosophical, eco- 


in their .. . The immense riches of this book, in its discussions 
and wealth of facts about religion, politics, history, morals, 
nomic, political — covering the sex, philosophy, science, psychology, language, literature, art, 
whole ground of development 
since the death of Marx. The 
book is therefore a highly impor- 
tant collection, appealing not 
only to the readers of John 
Strachey’s writings, but to all 
intellectuals and modernists. 


ideals can only be known by those who take the trouble to read 


it."—Henry Hazlitt, N. Y. Times. 


Four volumes, large quarto, 2,100 pages, $20.00 


$3.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, 383 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 


